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THE BIRTH OF A HISTORICAL REVIEW: 


Editor’s Foreword 


by 


JOHN ALEXANDER CARROLL 


“Changed unspeakably and utterly,’ Emerson Hough wrote with regret in 
Century Magazine in 1902, “the Old West lies in ruins.” True enough this was for 
men of perception like Hough and Charles M. Russell, authors and artists, who 
were prone to look back with nostalgia upon a fading panorama even while a new 
era overtook them. Hough’s own notable works, to be sure, seemed to lose authen- 
ticity as the years sped on; his Story of the Cowboy, published in 1897, describes 
the range with sharper insight than his more sophisticated North of 36, a book 
which appeared in 1922. Yet, if the flavor of the frontier already was flagging 
two generations ago, what is that taste of the West which contemporaries know? 
All of us recognize that the popular portrayals of today are not often accurate in 
detail. But are they fundamentally representative of the Great West that is gone? 
Or are they only the synthetic inevitabilities of an age of synthetic supremacy? 

Some will conclude, and correctly, that the question is freighted. Others may 
feel that it is scarcely significant. For many Americans, regretably, it does not matter 
in the least that Ned Buntline and Zane Grey preferred royalties to realities in 
their delineations of the West—or that their “penny dreadfuls” and heroic novels 
ultimately peddled the West to Hollywood—or that recently it has become the 
priceless property of tobacco and toothpaste manufacturers and the magnates of 
Madison Avenue. For these of us, there need be no truth today under the Western 
sky; there need be only the vacation tour and the televised tale of the chase in 
modern “adult” trapping. The West need be only a canvas of spectacular geography, 
plains and deserts and mountain slopes, upon which the motorist may feast his 
eyes or the camera fix its insatiable lens. To most Americans in 1959, recreation 
and entertainment give value to the West, and represent its sole significance. For 
only a few does it have any other. 

To these few—to the little corps of academic scholars who teach Western history 
and related subjects, to librarians and archivists, to collectors and avid readers of 
Western Americana, to the native sons and daughters of the West who have been 
amused or annoyed by the mountains of misrepresentation that disfigure a familiar 
landscape, and to serious thinkers who search for the large relationships—this new 
quarterly journal of history, ARIZONA and the WEST, is hopefully addressed. Its 
sponsor, the University of Arizona, has recognized the need for such a publication. 
Its editor, a teacher of history, admits enthusiasm for the enterprise. 
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2 ARIZONA and the WEST 


Neither the sponsoring institution nor the editor would deny that the West is 
noteworthy, in this day and time, for its multiple contributions in recreation and 
entertainment. For these reasons, certainly, the West is important in American life 
today—but, we submit, it should not be important for these reasons alone. More 
generally among us the West should be recognized for the meaningful, as well as 
for the dramatic, story of its past. It should be more widely and deeply understood 
for the part that continental expansion has played in the development of the 
nation, and for the distinctive marks that the frontier has carved into the character 
of the American people. The Old West is gone, but its physical proportions and its 


- storied past should be important today for other and larger considerations than the 


thrills of travel and the titillations of television. 

All of this is not to suggest that the history of the American West remains 
unresearched or unwritten. Exactly the opposite is true. Over the last three-quarters 
of a century, the West has evoked from serious investigators a most intensive study 
of its heritage. The historical literature of the West is more impressive in bulk, 
perhaps, than that of any other of the geographical regions of the nation, and cer- 
tainly it is as full as any in depth. The major libraries shelve thousands of volumes 
of Western Americana—meticulously edited documentary sources such as Herbert 
E. Bolton’s Paléu and Anza, encyclopedic references such as the Handbook of Amer- 
ican Indians by Frederick Webb Hodge, massive general works such as Hubert 
Howe Bancroft’s History of the Pacific States, the bibliographic compilations of 
Henry R. Wagner, a proliferation of biographies, dozens of regional histories and 
histories of particular states, studies of special phenomena such as the fur trade 
and the cattle industry, and a limitless variety of titles in related fields of archaeology, 
ethnology, folklore, political science, economics, and sociology. Then, too, every state 
in the West has maintained, at one time or another in the past fifty years, some 
kind of historical magazine in monthly, quarterly, semi-annual or annual form. 
The longevity and the quality of several of these are remarkable; the Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, published in Texas, has not missed an issue since 1897, and 
is a veritable trove of historical treasure. In recent years, also, dedicated groups of 
“Westerners” have organized in many cities, and some “posses” are publishing 
the products of their research in occasional leaflets and larger annual volumes. 
As infinitely complex as a giant mosaic, the literature of Western history may be 
SO vast as to outweigh even the tons of glittering fiction that fill the revolving 
racks of America’s drugstores and supermarts. Lamentably, however, the best 
Western literature often is unknown to those who would enjoy it most. Through 
frequent excursions in bibliographical evaluation, ARIZONA and the WEST will 
attempt to select and describe for its reader the basic and enduring literature of 
Western history and interpretation. In addition, book reviews will appear regularly 
to keep the reader abreast of current publications. 

There are those in an enlightened audience who will quarrel, and often vehem- 
ently, with the bold and brilliant generalization of Frederick Jackson Turner that 
“... The true point of view in the history of this nation is not the Atlantic coast, 
it is the Great West.” Yet, because he was the first and justifiably the most famous 
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investigator of the significance of continental expansion in American life, this open- 
ing number of ARIZONA and the WEST is dedicated to the memory of Professor 
Turner. Later issues will carry similar dedications to other scholars and interpreters, 
now deceased, who brought their talents for research and powers of contemplation 
directly and fruitfully to bear upon the history of Western America. Just as the 
published works of Bancroft, Bolton, Hodge, and Wagner deserve to be more gen- 
erally known, their lengthening shadows deserve to be more clearly seen. And 
there are others to remember—archaeologists and ethnologists, formal and informal 
writers in this field or that, scientific and imaginative observers alike: Mary Austin, 
the Bandeliers, Byron Cummings, Cushing, Fewkes, Hewett, Lockwood, Lumholtz, 
Lummis, Washington Matthews, Earl H. Morris. To the end of the alphabet and 
back, a dozen more could be named whose work was not specifically in the discipline 
of history—but which, nonetheless, was and is vital to a comprehension of the 
West. It is hoped that the reader of ARIZONA and the WEST will enjoy these 
introductions, or fenewals of acquaintance as the case may be, and that the real 
masters of Western history will not be forgotten in our swift age of shortening 
memories. Indeed, they cannot be forgotten. Unless one knows of the careers and 
contributions of such individuals, one cannot know the West. 

As the title is meant to imply, this journal will endeavor in each issue to combine 
something of the history of one typical Western state, Arizona, with the larger 
history of the region in which it lies. Half a century ago Emerson Hough gave 
counsel to those whose business it might be to reconstruct the historical “ruins” 
of the West. “To pick about among those ruins,” he said, “may, indeed, be to 
find here and there a bit of local color; but [is} it not better to reflect that this 
color may be only the broken bits of a cathedral pane?” Because the Mexican 
borderlands have been historically a part of the American West since the coming 
of Coronado, they will be included in the geographical scope of this journal. In 
chronology it will reach back to the earliest times of the native peoples, and will 
proceed occasionally into the contemporary frontiers of the twentieth century. 

While its approach and techniques will always be historical, ARIZONA and the 
WEST at times will print contributions in the fields of archaeology, ethnology, 
cultural anthropology, folklore, art, political science, and economics. To advise the 
editor on matters and materials which relate specifically to Arizona, a number of 
distinguished residents of the state have offered their services. Each of the “Arizona 
Advisors” is widely recognized for deep historical interest and accomplishment. 
A group of outstanding authorities on the American West and the borderlands will 
advise similarly for the history of the region. Our “Editorial Consultants” have 
devoted their careers to the task of research in the rich historical mines of the West. 
They have written many volumes of that kind of history to which this journal 
will be devoted. Their objectives will be ours: scholarship, readability, and perma- 
nent value. 

No significant incident will be too small for attention in ARIZONA and the 
WEST, and no sweeping interpretation too large. Local history is requisite to the 
preservation of the heritage of a state and its people, but more significantly it is 
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4 ARIZONA and the WEST 


illustrative of the history of the region. Beyond this, regional history leads to an 
appreciative understanding of the history of the nation. There is nothing very 
profound in these statements, but they are important enough to emphasize. To 
comprehend the past of our great republic is to glimpse into its future. The Ameri- 
can past may be best understood if it is viewed both in the valleys of proximity 
and from the mountain peaks of perspective. The use of local and regional history 
within the covers of one publication, may place the reader simultaneously at both 
points of vantage. This, precisely, is what we hope to achieve. 
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PROFESSOR TURNER 


‘ Professor Turner spent the last six years of his life at one of the nation’s 3 
= great centers of historical research, the Hunington Library of San Marino, 
: California. His voluminous personal papers are deposited there. This photo- 
graph is reproduced with the permission of the Huntington Library. 
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EDITOR’S DEDICATION 
of this number of ARIZONA and the WEST 


to the memory of 


FREDERICK JACKSON TURNER 
1861 - 1932 


“Like Boston, the West is a state of mind.” Frederick Jackson Turner, I am told, 
by one who studied under him some fifty years ago, made this remark occasionally 
in his classes at the University of Wisconsin. Very likely he said the same thing, 
and with the same serious humor, after he went East to teach at Harvard. Such a 
definition was the inevitable outgrowth of Professor Turner's long and deep con- 
templations in the field of American history. To him, the West was more a 
spiritual than a physical phenomena, more a profoundly important process than 
a particular geographical region. It was, in essence, the American frontier—the 
ever-advancing line of settlement, the axe-edge of pioneer effort against forbidding 
and yet beckoning wilderness of forests, mountains, prairies, and deserts—and this 
phenomena, in the sweep of Turner's thought, told the real story of the American 
nation. One admirer has called Turner “American democracy’s scholar.” He was 
certainly, for a full generation after the turn of this century, at least the best 
known and most influential professor of history in the United States. The frontier 
was that feature of the American past which attracted him early, and to its study 
he gave his career. Numerous essays on the role of the West, majestically conceived 
and executed with skill and beauty, are the literary legacy of that career. 

More even than this, Turner encouraged others to investigate the faint trails and 
remote byways of Western history so that the significance of the frontier might 
be more amply illustrated. Hundreds did so. As early as 1905, while he still lectured 
in his native Wisconsin, younger historians from his seminar were teaching in 
Oregon, Washington, North Dakota, Iowa, Kansas, and Texas. At the time of his 
retirement at Harvard in 1925, “old Freddie Turner’s Ph.Ds” were explaining the 
famous “frontier hypothesis” to a new generation of students in every corner of the 
land. As one historian commented in 1910, the year in which Turner was honored 
with the presidency of the American Historical Association, he had in abundance 
a power “to kindle . . . his love of scholarship in other men.” Another has described 
Turner's “singular capacity for making you want to do and be something—to do, 
in short, what he was doing, and to be, if possible, what he was.” Still a third has 
declared: “I went to Harvard with only the quantity of history I had been unable 
to resist in a small western college. I left Turner's classes after a year of work, 
eager and willing to study the history of one county in a rural state.” This remark- 
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able man, whose favorite poem was Kipling’s Explorer, has been dead almost three 
decades, and many of his ideas have been sharply challenged by contemporary 
scholars. Yet no approach to the history of the American West, or indeed to the 
whole history of the American people, should be taken without a knowledge of 
Turner's views and an appreciation of Turner’s work. He still throws a light we 
cannot ignore. 


NOTE: 


Lamentably, no biography of Professor Turner has yet been published. In “Concepts 
of the ‘Frontier’ and the ‘West’,” an article in this number of ARIZONA and the WEST, 
Dr. Walter Rundell, Jr., offers a topical discussion of some dominant ideas in Western 
historiography, most of which were Turner’s or related to his. For appreciations of - 
Turner particularly as a teacher, see Carl Becker's illuminating chapter in American 
Masters of Social Science, edited by Howard Odum (New York, 1927), and a recent 
article by Wilbur R. Jacobs, “Frederick Jackson Turner—Master Teacher,” Pacific 
Historical Review, v. 23 (1954), pp. 49-58. See also Joseph Schafer, “The Author of 
the Frontier Hypothesis,” Wisconsin Magazine of History, v. 15 (1931), pp. 86-103; 
Max Farrand, “Frederick Jackson Turner: A Memoir,’ Massachusetts Historical Society 
Proceedings, v. 65 (1935), pp. 432-40; Edward E. Dale, “Memories of Frederick 
Jackson Turner,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, v. 30 (1943), pp. 339-57; 
and Ulrich B. Phillips, “The Traits and Contributions of Frederick Jackson Turner,” 
Agricultural History, v.19 (1945), pp. 21-23. 
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THE AMERICAN WEST: FRONTIER AND REGION 


by 


JOHN W. CAUGHEY 


For almost thirty years Professor Caughey has taught Western history in 
the University of California at Los Angeles. The editor of the Pacific Historical 
Review, the author of many books and recently the president of the Pacific 
Coast Branch of the American Historical Association, he is one of the Editorial 
Consultants of this journal. 


The phrase “American West” is transparent. It calls to mind a select part of the 
United States, a directional part with a character of its own, which in turn has been 
important to the nation as a whole. 

The United States began as a string of settlements along the Atlantic seaboard. 
Step by step, the American people and nation advanced across the continent. 
Throughout it was the lot of the West to be the particular growing point and thus 
the place where one can see most readily how the United States increased and 
became what it is. This experience is not altogether peculiar. Other nations have 
expanded, but in few if any has so much of the dynamics of growth been mustered 
in a movement north, south, east, or west. Here is something distinctively 
American. 

The West has two faces. In one it is the frontier. That is how most people 
have visualized it: the youngsters playing cowboy and Indian, eminent men from 
Hitler to Eisenhower reading “westerns,” and the rest of us at our television sets. 
There is more to the pioneer epoch than these contacts suggest, more even than can 
be extracted from James Fennimore Cooper, Ned Buntline, Owen Wister, and 
Zane Gray. The frontier is an avenue for adventure and escape, a plunge into 
the unknown or at least the unfamiliar, leaving behind the comforts and security 
of home. Viewed more discerningly, it is the drama of the bearers of civilization 
advancing upon the wilderness. 

In its other face the West is a section or, more honorably, a region differing 
from the rest of the nation in many incidentals and in some essentials. This profile 
has had much less popular notice and considerably less scholarly attention. The 
textbook accounts, a reasonably accurate barometer, dwell almost exclusively on 
the frontier, and several are frankly labelled as “frontier history.” A case can be 
made, however, that the West as region has been as influential as the West as 
frontier. Western regionalism made early appearance. Since space was not inexhaust- 
ible, the frontier eventually would diminish and disappear, whereas the region 
could persist and become increasingly significant. Nevertheless, the regional face 
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of the West is much less familiar; even many Westerners often seen not to be 
aware of it. 

America quite clearly began as a frontier opened by Columbus and continued 
by such pioneers as De Soto and Coronado in the Spanish borderlands, Cartier and 
Champlain on the St. Lawrence, John Smith and company at Jamestown, and the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth. As settlement developed along the fringe of the Atlantic, a 
region came into being which had the character of an outpost of Europe. The 
location, to be sure, was about as far to the eastward as could possibly be in North 
America; yet it was a Western outpost, or, if you please, an American West. Out 
of this semantic haze the reality shows through that America began not only as 
a frontier, but with the regional characteristics that from that time on are properly 
called Western. At the start America was West, and only later came to have a 
section with qualities to fit the designation East. 

From that time, the West has been on the move. Traders and explorers and 
missionaries often advanced more rapidly, but by the late seventeenth century the 
frontier settlement was entering the Piedmont, the upland part of Virginia and 
her neighbors. A century later it was crossing the Appalachians. As the nineteenth 
century opened it was filling the Mississippi Valley. Shortly after that it entered 
Texas and then sent smaller contingents to Oregon and California. As of the 
1860's farmers, cattlemen, and miners were carrying it into the Plains and the 
Rockies, and later it would beckon in Alaska. 

The West as region likewise marched across the continent. At one time it was 
in the Piedmont, then in the Kentucky-Tennessee region, soon along the Mississippi, 
and later in the farther West. 

Perhaps the most striking thing is that every spot in the United States had this 
sort of beginning. The moving frontier passed over every inch of the land, and 
every part of the country at the outset had the flavor of the West. Every American, 
wherever he is, can know that his particular part of the nation began in this 
way. 

Partly because the West was constantly being transplanted from one soil to 
another, it changed mightily in the process. The march of time also was a powerful 
modifier. In a society so dynamic as that of the United States, the conditions and 
the challenge of one era would not be a mere replica of those of another. Thus it 
was one thing to go over the Wilderness Road with Daniel Boone, quite different 
a century later to join the rush to the Black Hills. In the 1940's it was not the same 
to go down the Santa Fe Trail or over the road to Oregon. The West, to take 
another example, asked one thing of the national government in the 1790's, posed 
a different problem in the 1840's, something else again in the 1880's, and with 
the twentieth century continued to amend its definition of the ideal in federal 
relations. Local peculiarities made the history of the West complex, but not to 
the extent of obscuring this persistent characteristic of change. 

The changes, furthermore, were often exceedingly sharp and for the West as 
a whole. Much of the periodization of Western history thus is implausibly neat. 
Until about 1690 the English frontier was in the Caribbean islands and the tide- 
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water belt. Then it began to move into the more remote foothill country. At about 
the same time a series of inter-imperial wars began, and for the next couple of 
generations Piedmont settlement had to share the spotlight with the long drawn out 
contests with the French and the Spaniards. 

That epoch in turn was followed by another encompassing roughly the last 
third of the eighteenth century, the generation of the American Revolution, the 
first settling west of the Appalachians, and a series of crises concerning American 
claims and policy in the district as far west as the Mississippi. It took a little 
longer to clear American title in the heart of the continent, but through the Louisi- 
ana Purchase in 1803, the War of 1812, the treaties with Britain in 1815 and 
1818, and John Quincy Adams’ treaty with Spain in 1819, the United States came 
into undisputed possession east of the Mississippi and throughout the tremendous 
area drained by its Western tributaries. 

Another three decades witnessed continued spectacular population increase in 
the Mississippi Valley proper, and along with that vigorous growth a sudden 
blossoming of the Rocky Mountain fur trade, other trade with Santa Fe, Hawaii, 
and California, missionary enterprise in Hawaii and Oregon, migration to Texas 
and the West Coast, and expansionism which by 1848 gave the United States 
sovereignty all the way to the Pacific. 

That era closed as abruptly as it had opened, and was succeeded by another in 
whic’. the dominant Western types were the prospector and miner, the prairie and 
plains farmer, the stockman of the open range, the stage driver and wagon freighter, 
the railroad builder, the Indian fighter, and the architect of state government. 

As of about 1890 these types, and the activities they represented, ceased to be 
the leading factors in Western life. The West continued to feature raw-products 
output, but now with increasing attention to specialty crops, lumber from the 
Northwest, and copper and oil. Reclamation gained increasing support. Tourists 
and health-seekers were solicited, real estate promotion was stepped up, some urban 
growth was registered, and there were attempts to develop industry. Later, with 
the impact of the automobile and airplane, the Great Depression, wartime indus- 
trialization, and far-reaching applications of science and technology, the West 
moved into a still more modern era. 

Being in motion in time and space, through discrete time zones and contrasting 
environments, the West came to have a neatly stratified history. It is a convenient 
and remarkable feature, but no more noteworthy than the continuities that unite 
all these Wests, early and late, Atlantic seaboard, midcontinent, and Pacific slope. 

There are other characteristics. As the popular interpreters remind, the West 
has abounded in haphazard violence. To participate successfully or just to survive, 
its people repeatedly have had to display the outdoor virtues. The West has demand- 
ed suffering and endurance—that is how we remember the pioneer women and chil- 
dren. More fundamentally the West has featured action and its theme has been 
growth and development. Its leaders include soldiers and politicians, but its real 
heroes are the promoters of colonization such as Stephen F. Austin and Brigham 
Young, Theodore Judah and his successors who built the Pacific Railroad, George 
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Chaffey and the other pioneers in water and power development, industrialists 
such as Donald Douglas and Henry J. Kaiser, all those who had a hand in building 
the Boulder and Grand Coulee dams, A. P. Giannini who created the Bank of 
America, David Starr Jordan who launched Stanford University, and Oppenheimer 
and company who constructed the first atomic bombs. Material progress has been 
the big thing in the West; yet its people have cherished aspirations to culture, 
some of which have been fulfilled. 

Beginning as a raw-products area supplying fish and furs, the West went on to 
emphasize tobacco and forest products, and at later stages corn and pork, sandal- 
wood, sugar, gold and silver, wheat, beef, oil, gas, uranium, and so on. After 
generations of striving, the West has a modest industrial plant. The regional 
output, however, is predominantly extractive, and the West continues to be the kind 
of colony that the mercantilists before Adam Smith would have hailed as ideal. 

The West always has been and probably always will be a minority section. In 
the seventeenth century when the settlements were strung out along the edge of 
the Atlantic from Guiana to Labrador, the pioneers then called the colonists were 
only a handful as compared to the people of the mother countries. When the 
Piedmont was the West, its occupants were much fewer than those of the Tide- 
water. By 1850, though there had been rapid progress in occupying the Mississippi 
Valley, the center of population had not crossed the Appalachians, and by 1950 the 
Western half of the nation contained less than a quarter of the total population. 
To be a minority is a very real handicap. Absentee government, absentee owner- 
ship, economic colonialism—these are a few of the disadvantages. 

The ingredients of Western history may be set down as three: the land, the 
people, and the institutions. The environmental factor has not always been domi- 
nant; but for the frontier period in particular when life was close to the land, it 
was momentous. On the whole, the West has had a well-favored setting—almost, 
though not quite, the best that there is on the globe. Yet there have been draw- 
backs. The pioneers encountered some lands that were pestilential, others that were 
thorny, swampy, impassably rugged, or arid. The richness of the land often was 
disguised and not immediately exploitable. Whole stretches seemed to call for 
revamping, and the frontiersmen started in on this work, girdling trees and clear- 
ing the eastern forest land, breaking the prairie sod, and killing off the buffalo. 
More ambitious remaking of the environment had to wait for higher technologies. 
Meanwhile, several centuries of Western history ran their course, with the land 
as a very strong conditioning factor in practically every activity that was carried 
on. 

A land so diversified may be thought of as calling for a population as richly 
varied. The people of the American West, it must be granted, have been cosmo- 
politan. Even of the first residents, the Indians, this can be said, because they were 
of many strains, spoke a great variety of languages, and differed radically in skills, 
habits, and customs, area by area across the continent. Colonization likewise was 
cosmopolitan. Over vast stretches Spain, France, or Russia pioneered, and in 
other important spots the Netherlands or Sweden opened the work. Into English 
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America many non-English were welcomed, Scotch-Irish and Germans in particular, 
together with Negroes as diverse as the Europeans. In the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, immigrants came in still larger numbers and from almost every land. 

The first major demonstration run of the melting pot is attributed to the Pied- 
mont frontier. Other frontiers, agricultural and particularly mineral, held special 
attraction for immigrants, and although frontier conditions have receded into 
history, the most recent censuses continue to show the percentage of foreign-born 
higher in the West than in the East. Of Indians in the United States, a substantial 
majority live in the West; of Scandinavians the Northwest has most, of Orientals 
the Far West, of Mexicans the Southwest. Having a multiple-origined population 
is not an exclusive property of the West. Therein the region merely shares an 
important characteristic of the United States as a whole, but in a degree that 
exceeds the national average. 

Alongside this entrance of the foreign-born came a still larger immigration from 
what used to be called the States, meaning the older and more Eastern part of 
the United States. At every given moment since at least as far back as the middle 
of the colonial period, a majority of Westerners were of this derivation. Of all 
the population facts about the West, this is probably the one of greatest significance. 

Receipting for all these recruits, the West was exposed to equally diverse cul- 
tural influences. Over the long pull, the ways of the dominant group have the best 
chance of survival, and this is how it worked out in the American West. Yet 
every entering group had opportunity to introduce its tested and favorite customs 
and institutions, some of which found favor. Indian contributions, for instance, are 
visible as the pioneers on the Atlantic seaboard learned the local techniques of 
food production, as the hunters who first entered Kentucky and Tennessee dressed 
like Indians and copied their woodsmanship, and as the Rocky Mountain fur men 
borrowed even more of Indian ways. In the Pueblo area Spanish colonists incor- 
porated many Indian culture elements and passed them on to their successors. 

The American fur trade, as its vocabulary reminds, owed much to the methods 
that the French had worked out. The American cowboy had greater indebtedness 
to Spanish experience, and here too the vocabulary was accepted along with the 
equipment. The Spanish land system, mining law, and water law had partial adop- 
tion into the procedures of the American West. The log cabin is credited as a 
Swedish introduction, and other elements of wide diversity can be traced to other 
foreign or minority participants. 

Throughout most of the West's history the animating social purpose appears 
to have been to recreate in the new environment the life that was familiar and 
remembered. For the first colonists this meant trying to achieve a reasonable 
facsimile of England in America. For most subsequent Westerners it meant trying 
to reproduce the essentials of the American East. Other Westerners meanwhile were 
trying to inject something cherished from Germany or Sweeden or Italy or the 
Orient, and on this account the West’s aspect and its institutions could never be 
an exact replica of the East. 

The facts of geography and of human circumstances also forced upon Western- 
ers a recognition that their region could not be forced into the exact pattern that 
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served the East. They responded by trying to devise methods and institutions more 
properly attuned to Western needs. The invention might be merely a new combi- 
nation of old elements, or it might be just a slight twist given an old device or 
idea. That was the degree of newness in most Western constitutions. Sometimes, 
as with the revolver or the reaper, it was a matter of enthusiastic welcome 
for an Eastern idea. At other times, as with the Fresno scraper, the Stockton gang- 
plow, the Oregon system, or the oil-burning locomotive, Western originality is 
directly attested. 

Out of this effort to develop a pattern of behavior appropriate to the realities, 
the West came to have distinctiveness. On the successive frontiers the peculiarities 
were readily apparent; in the region especially of later date, the evidences often 
were more subtle. Always the distinctiveness was relative, and always it ran counter 
to the ruling aspiration to integrate more and more with the nation. 

It is in this context watchmen and writers, noting the recedence of frontier 
conditions, have announced the disappearance of the West. In terms of the ideal 
of Americanness, this has the lineaments of a most patriotic thought. But in so 
far as conditions and problems persist that are peculiarly or especially Western, a 
pragmatic argument can be advanced that more, rather than less, regional con- 
sciousness should be good for the West and good for the country. The pinch of 
freight rates and discriminatory pricing, the challenge of water and hydroelectric 
development, the special relevance of forest, park, and conservation policies, and 
the remoteness of Washington and Wall Street are just a few of the considerations 
that suggest the West is still with us, alternatively as a problem or a force. 
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CONCEPTS OF THE “FRONTIER” AND THE WEST” 


by 


WALTER RUNDELL, JR 


Professor Rundell, who teaches at Texas Woman’s University, is a native 
of Texas. He was an officer in the Army before taking the Ph.D. degree at 
gg University, where he specialized in Western history and the history 
of ideas. 


When Frederick Jackson Turner, a young assistant professor from the University 
of Wisconsin, read a short paper at a meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion in Chicago in 1893, he opened a new era in American historiography. He did 
not realize that this essay, which he called “The Significance of the Frontier in 
American History,” was to make him the prophet of a new order of historians. 
The Dial, in reporting this session of the meeting, stated that “sensational theorists 
had no place on the program.”? And apparently few, if any, in his audience realized 
they had witnessed the unveiling of concepts that were to dominate, virtually 
monopolize, the writing of United States history for the next forty years. 

Yet what Turner did in this essay was to offer an entirely new explanation of 
American history. “The true point of view in the history of this nation,” he 
declared, “is not the Atlantic coast, it is the Great West . . . . The existence of an 
area of free land, its continuous recession, and the advance of American settlement 
westward, explain American development . ... What the Mediterranean Sea was to 
the Greeks, breaking the bond of custom, offering new experiences, calling out new 
institutions and activities, that and more the ever retreating frontier has been to 
the United States . .. .”? To the confirmed Turnerian, these sentences have all 
the majestic sweep and emotional impact of the initial line of Paradise Lost. And 
Turner's attempt to explain American history in terms of the frontier was only 
slightly less Olympian than Milton’s effort to justify the ways of God to men. 


* As quoted in The Early Writings of Frederick Jackson Turner (U. of W  omsin Press, 
1938). This book includes an exhaustive bibliography of all of Turner’s work, compiled by 
Everett E. Edwards, and an introductory essay by Fulmer Mood. 


* Turner's famous 1893 essay has been reprinted many times. It appears most conveniently 
in the volume of his assorted writings published as The Frontier in American History (New 
York: Holt, 1920), pp.1-38. For the quotations above, see pp. 1, 3, 38. The Frontier in 
American History was reissued by Holt in 1948. For those who wish a sampling of Turner's 
thought—the 1893 essay included, but without notes—together with defense and criticism 
of his hypothesis by other scholars, George Rogers Taylor has edited The Turner Thesis 
(Boston: D. C. Heath, 1949). Sympathetic and especially perceptive articles are Merle Curti, 
“The Section and the Frontier in American History: the Methodological Concepts of Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner,” in Stuart A. Rice (ed.), Methods in Social Science (U. of Chicago 
Press, 1931), pp. 353-67; amd Avery Craven, “Frederick Jackson Turner,” in William T. 
Hutchinson (ed.), Marcus W. Jernegan Essays in American Historiography (U. of Chicago 
Press, 1937), pp. 252-70. For the sympathetic appraisal of an Englishman, see H. C. Allen’s 
chapter on Turner in his Essays in American History (New York, 1957). 
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Some few thinkers before Turner had touched on the importance of the frontier 
and the West, but no one had approached the topic systematically. Soon after 
Turner presented his hypothesis, the meaning of the words “Frontier” and “West” 
became of signal importance to American historians. Concepts of the frontier 
and the West that have been developed by students of history since 1893 have been 
manifold. For many years the concepts were harmonious with Turner's. Then came 
a deluge of contrary opinions and often acrimonious criticisms. Naturally, defenders 
of Turner have had to vindicate their own positions, as well as that of their 
master. The result has been a proliferation of attitudes toward the frontier and the 
West.® For the most part, the extensive comment on these subjects has immeasur- 
ably enriched America’s understanding of its past. 

The aim of this article is to examine the various historical concepts that have 
grown out of the twin terms, “Frontier” and “West.” Taken together, the words 
have had nearly as many interpretations as interpreters. And, indeed, they would 
have had more if writers subsequent to Turner had followed his practice of 
multiple definitions. For purposes of convenient analysis, ten components of this 
impressive body of historical thinking will be treated in turn. This order will 
follow: 

. Definitions of “Frontier” and “West” 

The Theory of “Free Land” 

. The Ideas of “Westward Movement” and “Beginning Over Again” 
The Concept of the “Safety-Valve” 

. The “World Frontier” Idea 

The Frontier as an Agent of Democracy 

The Frontier as an Agent of Nationalism 

The Frontier as an Agent of Isolationism 

. The Character of the Westerner 

. The Impact of Geographic Determinism 


* For views of Turner’s predecessors in thought on the role of the frontier, see Herman C. 
Nixon, “The Precursors of Turner in the Interpretation of the American Frontier,” South 
Atlantic Quarterly, v. 28 (1929), pp. 83-90. Cf. Lee Benson, “The Historical Background of 
Turner's Frontier Essay,” Agricultural History, v. 25 (1951), pp. 59-82. Deeper and more 
interpretative are the various articles of Fulmer Mood: “The Historiographic Setting of 
Turner's Frontier Essay,” ibid., v. 17 (1943), pp. 153-55; “The Concept of the Frontier, 
1871-1898,” sbid., v. 19 (1945), pp. 24-30; “Notes on the History of the Word Frontier,” 
ibid., vy. 22 (1948), pp. 78-83; and “Origin, Evolution and Application of the Sectional 
Concept, 1750-1900,” in Merrill Jensen (ed.) Regionalism in American History (U. of Wis- 
consin Press, 1952), pp. 5-98. Short discussions of the debate over Turner’s hypothesis are 
R. L. Lokken, “The Turner Thesis: Criticism and Defense,” Social Studies, v. 32 (1941), 
pp. 356-58, 363-65, and J. A. Burkhart, “The Turner Thesis: A Historian’s Controversy,” 
Wisconsin Magazine of History, v. 31 (1947), pp. 70-83. By far the most complete treat- 
ment of the continuing debate is a recent article by the archivist of the University of Wyom- 
ing, Gene M. Gressley, “The Turner Thesis—A Problem in Historiography,” Agricultural 
History, v. 32 (1958), pp. 227-49. 
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1. DEFINITIONS OF ‘‘'FRONTIER’”’ AND ‘‘WEST”’ 


When Turner left the seminars of Johns Hopkins University to begin teaching 
in his native Wisconsin, no other American historian had staked out the frontier 
as an area of special interest. Consequently, his pioneering in this field gave him 
an advantage with the terminology. Like Lewis Carroll’s Humpty-Dumpty, Turner 
could make a word mean just what he chose it to mean. But Turner never chose 
to vest the term “Frontier” with a precise definition. In his epoch-making essay of 
1893, he described the frontier as the “outer edge” of a human wave continually 
surging across the American continent, the “meeting point between savagery and 
civilization.” It lay at the “hither edge of free land’—and this, to Turner, was its 
greatest significance. Again, the frontier was the “line of most rapid and effective 
Americanization.” While defining the frontier in these various ways, Turner gave 
notice that “the term is an elastic one, and for our purposes does not need sharp 
definition.”* 

Turner elaborated on this definition in a paper presented to the Colonial Society 
of Massachusetts in April, 1914. The frontier, he said, was an ever-moving line 
which divided the thrusts of civilization and the savage forces striving to break 
off those thrusts. The thing to be defended was this line, not the political boundary 
of the colony. In Europe, the concept of the frontier has always been that of a 
political boundary, usually fortified, but the European usage could have little 
practical application in the New World. If it was going to convey a definite mean- 
ing, it would have to be as a dividing line between white civilization in the settled 
area and Indians in the wilderness. Since this civilization was propelled by kinetic 
energy, the frontier would be constantly changing. Turner called it “the graphic 
line which records the expansive energies of the people behind it, and which by 
the law of its own being continually draws that advance after it to new conquests.” 
The frontier, he added, was anywhere that civilization pushed into the wilderness, 
regardless of direction. In another essay in the same month, Turner further 
enlarged his definition. No longer was the frontier just a dividing line, the outer 
edge of settlement, but now it became “a moving section, or rather a form of 
society.” The nature of this society, he said, was determined by the interactions 
between civilization’s cutting edge and the wilderness.° 

After Turner liberated the frontier from a strictly geographical definition by 
calling it a form of society, other historians gave new dimensions to the term. Carl 
Russell Fish, whom Turner brought to the University of Wisconsin to teach the 


“Turner's 1893 essay, loc.cit., p. 3. 


“The First Official Frontier of the Massachusetts Bay,” The Frontier in American History, 
pp. 39-66. For the references above, see pp. 41, 52. 


* “Geographical Influences in American Political History,” The Significance of Sections in 
American History (New York: Holt, 1932), pp. 183-92. This second volume of essays, 
published shortly after Turner’s death, was planned as a companion to The Frontier in 
American History. 
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history of his native New England, added a new facet to the concept in 1917 by 
saying the frontier was a place where both labor and capital had to be imported. 
As a result, said Fish, the frontier was always a debtor community.’ This debtor 
relationship of the frontier to the older settlements, according to James Truslow 
Adams in 1923, bred mutual antagonism. The economic and political radicalism 
of the frontier frightened the established settlements, whereas the frontier resented 
the multiform conservatism of the East. Adams expanded the concept of the frontier 
to include the urban poor. The lower class in the older settlements had far more in 
common with those on the geographical frontier than with the upper class of their 
own communities. Paraphrasing Turner's “form of society,” Adams described the 
frontier as “a state of mind rather than a place.”* 

In the thinking of John C. Parish of the University of California at Los Angeles, 
the frontier was once again a place that could be defined on a map. In 1930 Parish 
declared it to be the “edge of the westward movement, the line or zone where 
rests for the moment the vanguard of progress.” Parish conceived of the frontier 
as essentially an area of struggle. If the combat was not directed against the savages, 
it was against natural obstacles—and this latter struggle, while less spectacular, was 
no less heroic. In Parish’s definition, the frontier had to be considered as a function 
of the westward movement: “The westward movement is the tide, whereas the 
frontier is the line of breakers and white surf. Or to change the metaphor, the 
frontier is the tip of a growing plant, the farthest point reached by the flowing 
sap, and the hope of the plant’s continuous growth.”® One of the ablest con- 
temporary students of the frontier, Ray Allen Billington of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, considers the frontier a process, an “application of socio-economic-political 
experiences and standards to the conquest of exploitable areas.” In the United 
States, he has pointed out, this interaction between man and his environment pro- 
duced a civilization unique in the extraordinary opportunities open to the indi- 
vidual, the ability of early pioneers to take full advantage of these opportunities, 
the lack of institutional restraints, and abundant resources whose “continued 
exploitation allowed a frontier-like atmosphere to persist long after the frontier 
was closed.”?° 

If historians have been reluctant to agree on a definition for “Frontier,” they 
have been similarly hesitant to concur on a meaning for “West.” Turner had three 
basic uses for the word. The earliest was a geographical area. Next, the West 
became a form of society, and this usage appears to be his most characteristic. 


‘¢.. 2 eC “The Frontier a World Problem,” Wésconsin Magazine of History, v. 1 
1917), p. 124. 
‘ ae A j Pang Revolutionary New England, 1691-1776 (Boston: Little Brown, 1923). 

* Parish’s 1930 essay—‘“Reflections on the Nature of the Westward Movement”—was re- 
printed in his book, The Persistence of the Westward Movement and Other Essays (U. of 
California Press, 1943), pp. 25-45. See pp. 36-37. 

* Address by R. A. Billington, “The Frontier in American Thought and Character,” de- 
livered at the Second International Congress of Historians of the United States and Mexico, 
University of Texas, Nov. 5, 1958. 
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After he turned his attention to an intensive study of sections, he wrote of the 
West as one of America’s major sections. 

In 1895 Turner spoke of the West as a series of frontiers—first the Atlantic 
coast, next the Piedmont, and then the tramontane area. The land that civilization 
had most recently touched was the West.'! The following year Turner declared 
that “the West, at bottom, is a form of society rather than an area.” He agreed 
with Lord Bryce when the latter spoke of the West as “the most American part 
of America.” As a form of society, Turner said, the West had many conditions 
differentiating it from the East. It was the area least affected by the amenities 
of civilization. Western society was marked by “buoyant self-confidence and self- 
assertion . . . It saw in its growth nothing less than a new order of society and 
state.”!* This second definition of the West was certainly the one Turner stated 
with most conviction and frequency. In his later years at Harvard, Turner shifted 
to the study of sections and now gave the West a third definition. As a clear geo- 
graphic entity, he said, the West was not merely an extension or dependency of 
the older North or South. Whatever the older sections to the east thought of the 
West, it considered itself an entity apart. He went on to explain, moreover, how 
this concept of the West was more inclusive than that of the frontier as the edge 
of settlement: the West included the transitional zone from which the frontier 
had most recently moved. This zone “was still influenced by pioneer traditions” 
and had more in common economically with the newest region than with the 
older.** 

Woodrow Wilson, who was teaching at Johns Hopkins when Turner went to 
Baltimore to take his doctorate, reflected the concepts of his young friend in an 
article in Atlantic Monthly in 1897. Wilson commented that the gigantic economic 
growth of the West made it “more than ever a region apart,” and went on to 
explain that the West really was not a region but, as Turner held, “a stage of 
development.”** When John C. Parish wrote “The West” for the Dictionary of 
American History, he said it was more than a direction or region. It was “a set 
of conditions obtaining and constantly changing in the land beyond the settled 
East.” Unlike the frontier, which was the edge of settlement, the West was the 
aggregate of the various stages of settlement. Come the day, thought Parish, when 
a!l sections shall be equally satisfied within the national framework, no further 
distinction can be made between East and West—but as long as there is an 


“Western State-Making in the Revolutionary Era,” The Significance of Sections in 
American History, pp. 86-138. 

“The Problem of the West,” The Frontier in American History, pp. 205-21. For the 
quotations, see pp. 205, 209. 

* These ideas were expressed i in a 1925 paper, “The Significance of the Section in Ameri- 
can History,” and in a 1926 essay entitled “Geographic Sectionalism in American History.” 
Both appear in The Significance of Sections in American History, pp. 22-51, 193-206. For 
the references, see pp. 23, 30 33, 197. 

“ Woodrow Wilson, “The Making of the Nation,” Aslantic Monthly, July 1897. 
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inequality of opportunity and development between sections, the West would 
survive.?® 

A winner of the Pulitzer Prize for his History of the American Frontier in 
1925, Frederic Logan Paxson was one of the best known historians of the genera- 
tion following Turner’s. In 1929, when he was teaching the course that Turner 
had inaugurated at Wisconsin, Paxson was invited to deliver the Colver Lectures at 
Brown University. The following year these lectures were published under the 
title When the West is Gone. Although Paxson, like Turner, used “West” and 
“Frontier” interchangeably, a major concept of the book is of the West as a section. 
This concept obviously damages the validity of the title. By the time of the Revolu- 
tion, Paxson thought, the West as a section had clearly developed as an antithesis 
of the East, and this antithesis would continue throughout the life of the West. 
For Paxson, the West was a section of democratic idealism and free initiative. 
“It perpetuated the kind of Americanism that was typical Americanism of the 
period of the Revolution, and it continued to be the most American part of the 
United States.” This author lamented that the South did not share the ethos of 
the West. Defeated in the Civil War, it ceased to be “West” and “became enchained 
to a destiny of its own, in one of the great tragedies of social history.” As long as 
the South, and other areas not west by the compass, were invested with the frontier 
spirit of democracy, they qualified as West." 

According to Paxson, the only real repository of American spirit, or the spirit 
of the West, was the Middle West. This section alone maintained the ideals of 
“revolutionary and Jeffersonian democracy.” In the East there was an urban 
industrial society; in the Far West there was too little equalitarianism. There, he 
said, the glorification of the magnate belied the levelling concept that any man 
was just as good as another.’ Paxson’s colleague at Wisconsin, John D. Hicks, 
was substantially in agreement. The inequality of economic conditions between 
sections, he said in 1934, made the West permanently a debtor to the East. This 
relationship called forth from the West the defense mechanisms of an agricultural 
society against an industrial society. These defenses were identified in the popular 
mind as “Western radicalism.”2* 

The Great Plains, written in 1931 by Walter Prescott Webb of the University 
of Texas, reinforced the necessity for approaching the West through its differences 
from the East. “The West,’ Webb insisted, “cannot be understood as a mere 
extension of things Eastern.” Only in the contrast between the sections can the 
dominant truth emerge.?® Another concept of the West that Webb advanced was 


* Dictionary of American History (New York: Scribner, 1940), v. 5, pp. 434-36. 
TG rae, When the West Is Gone (New York: Holt, 1930), pp. 28, 63-64. 
id., p. 79. 

* J. D. Hicks, “Development of Civilization in the Middle West, 1860-1900,” in Dixon 
Ryan Fox (ed.), Sources of Culture in the Middle West (New York: Appleton-Century, 
1934), pp. 73-101. For the reference, see p. 96. 

*W.P. Webb, The Great Plains ae Ginn, 1931), p. 507. Still in print, this book 
is recognized as one of the classics of Western historical literature. 
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as a modifier of Eastern institutions: the West, or that part of it beyond the 
ninety-eighth meridian, forced changes in such things as land and water laws, 
fencing, and weapons.” The historian of the West has often been hard put to 
approach his subject objectively, Webb explained, because the West has been 
popularly conceived of as a land of adventure, romance, and novel experience. The 
writer, therefore, whose thesis runs counter to the popular concepts only invites 
an avalanche of local adverse criticism.” Having come early to such a realization, 
Webb was indeed intrepid when he published an article in Harper’s in 1957, 
called “The American West: Perpetual Mirage.” Here he declared that the one 
unifying force of the West is the desert. As a desert area, the West has been a 
land of deficiencies—“It is full of negatives and short on positives.” Consequently, 
if one would comprehend the history of the West, one must think in terms of 
man striving to conquer the Great American Desert.”? 

The mythical element in the history of the West was seized upon by Henry 
Nash Smith as the thesis for his 1950 book, Virgin Land: The American West as 
Symbol and Myth. The West, according to Smith, has rarely been thought of in 
a realistic way, but rather as a symbol and myth. As farmers settled in the tramon- 
tane West and brought the fertile soil under cultivation, the area became in popular 
imagination the “Garden of the World.” Even the extensive industrialization of 
the Mississippi Valley could not change the image of “an agricultural paradise 
in the West.” The first real challenge faced by the Garden was that offered by 
another, though inferior, myth—the Great American Desert. Smith regretted this 
definition of the West in terms of symbols and myths. America’s self-comprehen- 
sion, he pointed out, has been continually obfuscated by these images.”* 


2. THE THEORY OF ‘'FREE LAND” 


In Turner’s mind there was nothing of greater significance about the frontier 
than free land. In fact, it was the very keystone of his hypothesis of 1893.%* Free 
land, he emphasized in another essay, acted as an equalizing influence on pioneers 

d checked Eastern aristocratic influences: “Where everybody could have a farm 


2W, P. Webb, “The American West: Perpetual Mirage,” Rapes May 1957, p. 29. 


Myth (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1950), pp. 138, 202. 
* Turner's 1893 essay, Joc.cit., p. 1. 
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almost for taking it, economic equality easily resulted, and this involved political 
equality. Not without a struggle would the Western man abondon this ideal . . .”** 

Turner's assertions of the importance of free land were far from justified, said 
Charles A. Beard in 1921. The arbitrary elimination of Eastern industrialism and the 
South’s semi-feudal plantation system from the equation of American development 
was, to Beard, unhistorical. “The agrarian West, slavocracy, labor, and captialism 
do largely explain American development up to 1893,” he argved, “but certainly 
free land and the westward advance of settlement do not.”** In 1939 Beard repeated 
this conviction, but qualified it somewhat: “Yet I have no doubt that the elbow- 
room we have enjoyed here, the rich treasures we have fallen upon, used and 
misused, the freehold tenure in agriculture now rapidly declining, and the absence 
of great landlordism from huge sections of the country have given expressions 
of human nature in the United States some of the distinctive features which we 
call American.”?" 

George Wilson Pierson of Yale has called the concept of free land “perhaps 

. Turner's greatest achievement.” Pierson explained the Turnerian concept as 
a marriage of two dissimilar forces—the geographic roughness and the emptiness 
of the West. Lest any reader interpret his statement as praise, Pierson protested 
he intended no defense of Turner. He was merely trying to clarify the materialism 
Turner attached to free land, which he still found objectionable. Pierson contended 
that Turner attributed too much to the land and its ease of acquisition.?* Continu- 
ing the criticism of Turner's free land, Richard Hofstadter of Columbia complained 
that the expression itself was misleading, since the land actually was never free. 
True, it was cheap in the nineteenth century; but “the difference between free land 
and cheap land was crucial” since Eastern workers seldom had enough money to 
buy even the cheap land. Hofstadter would explain American development as much 
by immigration as by free land.”® 

For those who fail to comprehend the importance of free or cheap land, Edward E. 
Dale of the University of Oklahoma has suggested a glimpse at the census figures. 
“These critics have never seen a territory such as Oklahoma grow in seventeen years 
from a population of a few hundred cowboys and Indian agency employees to 
400,000 inhabitants, most of them homesteaders. They did not see 100,000 home- 
seekers rush into the Cherokee Outlet to people a region as large as a New England 
state within twenty hours. Perhaps they did not realize that in the two decades from 
1870 to 1890 the population of the Dakotas rose from 14,000 to 719,000; Nebraska 
from a little over 120,000 to more than a million; and Kansas from slightly over 


* “The Problem of the West,” Joc.cit., p. 211. 
‘ Tah review of The Frontier in ton a History appeared in New Republic, Feb. 
16, 1921 

CA. Beard, “Books that Changed our Minds: The Frontier in American History,” New 
Republic, Feb. 1, 1939. 

G. W. Pierson, “The Frontier and American Institutions: A Criticism of the Turner 

Theory,” New England Quarterly, v. 15 (1942), pp. 224- ym For the reference, see p. 252. 

* Richard Hofstadter, “Turner and the Frontier Myth,” American Scholar, v. 18 (1949), 
pp. 433-43. For the reference, see p. 440. 
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one-third of a million to nearly a million and a half. Surely any such mass move- 
ment of population cannot be dismissed as unimportant.”*° Webb of Texas, like 
Dale, would not minimize the import of free land. In The Great Frontier, published 
in 1952, he presented the idea that frontier wealth represented windfalls to 
European entrepreneurs, and that abnormal profits from the windfalls made them 
capitalists. This extraordinary gain was “derived from free land, cheap material, and 
reduced labor cost.”*+ 


3. THE IDEAS OF ‘‘WESTWARD MOVEMENT” AND 
‘'BEGINNING OVER AGAIN” 


The sum and total of Turner's famous essay, of course, was the concept of move- 
ment to the West. For him, it explained the entire history of the nation since the 
founding of Jamestown. “When American history comes to be rightly viewed,” 
he suggested, “it will be seen that the slavery question is an incident.”** One of the 
earliest and sharpest critics of the whole hypothesis was John C. Almack of Stan- 
ford, who published “The Shibboleth of the Frontier” in 1925—the year of 
Turner's retirement at Harvard. Regardless of how the public mind conceived of 
the westward movement, said Almack, it did not contribute to social progress and, 
in fact, frontier conditions were a positive deterrent to progress. The forces of 
labor, not those of the frontier, were responsible for the primary nomination, equal 
suffrage, civil service reform, free tax-supported schools, and the recall. Almack 
maintained that any progress made in frontier areas was in spite of the environ- 
ment, not because of it; and he concluded that Turner’s theory simply was not “in 
accord with the facts.”5* 

A scholar who devoted much attention to the idea of movement was Parish. 
He interpreted it as engendering “the fundamental spirit of the American people” 
and determining the course of national events. Unlike Turner, Parish did not 
believe that the movement ended in 1890; instead, he thought, it continued as a 
“persistent factor in our national life.” The close of the settler’s frontier had been 
overemphasized to the detriment of an understanding of the lasting effect of the 
migrating process. The westward movement, in Parish’s thinking, embraced a 


*E. E. Dale, “Turner: the Man and the Teacher,” University of Kansas City Review, 
v. 18 a S195). pp. 18-28. For the reference, see p. 27. 
Webb, The Great Frontier (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1952), chap. 6. 
= Turner's 1893 essay, loc.cit., p. 24. 
: ef C. Almack, “The Shibboleth of the Frontier,” Historical Outlook, v. 16 (May 1925), 
Pp. 
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succession of different frontiers, each making its contribution to American civili- 
zation. The movement left a lasting impression, for it “still tends to distinguish 
the American people from the people of European nations.” Whether any dis- 
tinction will be maintained between Americans of the East and West, Parish sug- 
gested, would depend on the effect of the last wave of the westward movement— 
the movement of Eastern culture. If this final wave managed to bring to the 
West the civilization of the East unaltered, the “old-time spiritual distinction 
between the East and the West” would be gone.** Parish liked to say the west- 
ward movement was just as inevitable as water seeking a lower level. As long 
as there were congestion, limited opportunities, severe competition, and exhausted 
resources in a settled area, humanity would naturally flow into a place with 
greater resources, cheaper land, and more opportunities; only when an equaliza- 
tion of pressure was achieved between two areas would the westward movement 
cease.®° 

While E. Douglas Branch was basically in agreement with Parish as to the 
importance of the westward movement, he did not define “westward” strictly 
as a direction. “The frontier,” he said, “was not slavishly wedded to parallels.” 
The Vermont frontier drew people eastward from New York and northward 
from Massachusetts, and the Appalachian valleys beckoned settlers southward from 
Pennsylvania. Hence, the westward movement should be considered a tra- 
ditional phase in American life.” Branch thought the greatest significance of the 
westward movement was that it was the activity of “plain” men. “If there is a 
moral to the history of the westward movement, it is this: the transcendent 
importance of small things and of unimportant people.”** According to Henry 
Nash Smith in Virgin Land, the westward movement was important in the public 
mind as a manifestation of progress. Nineteenth-century Americans subscribed 
generally to the idea of progress, as Arthur A. Ekirch, Jr., has demonstrated.*” To 
them, said Smith, the westward movement meant the settling and cultivation 
of unoccupied lands, “a glorious victory of civilization over savagery and bar- 
barism.”** 

Implicit in the concept of the westward movement was the process of “begin- 
ning over again” on each new frontier. Every time civilization reached a new 
frontier, it had to forsake all the niceties of society and return to primitive 
conditions. The effect of these successive “beginnings” on the development of 


* The Persistence of the Westward Movement and Other Essays, pp. 1, 2, 20. 

* Ibid., pp. 26, 33, 35. 

*E. D. Branch, Westward: The Romance of the American Frontier (New York: Apple- 
ton, 1930), vi-viii. 

* See A. A. Ekirch, The Idea of Progress in America, 1815-1860 (Columbia University 
Press, 1944). 

* Virgin Land, p. 55. 
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American society was an essential part of Turner's hypothesis as enunciated in 
1893: “American social development has been continually beginning over again 
on the frontier. This perennial rebirth, this fluidity of American life, this expansion 
westward with its new opportunities, its continuous touch with the simplicity of 
primitive society, furnish the forces dominating character.” Turner’s memorable 
procession of civilization through Cumberland Gap illustrated each frontier be- 
ginning life on the edge of settlement. After the Indian, fur-trader and hunter, 
cattleman, and pioneer farmer had moved westward in succession, “the frontier 
had passed by.” But each superimposed his image before passing on. Any given 
area experiencing the beginnings made by the successive frontiers remained, in 
Turner’s words, “a palimpsest.”*® 

Clarence W. Alvord of the University of Illinois had no quarrel with Turner's 
conception of the various types of frontiers, but he did question their orderly 
spacing. In Kentucky and Illinois at least, he pointed out in 1921, the frontiersmen 
did not arrive in stages. Hunter, cattle-raiser, and settler all swarmed into these 
areas simultaneously. Immigration was not a succession of waves, rather a flood.*° 
For Branch, instead, the westward movement was a huge wheel forever beginning 
again when the full circle was complete. When men came into each new 
undeveloped frontier, they had to meet the wilderness on its own terms, which 
meant they had to revert to a primitive state. In developing the frontier, they 
themselves became more cultivated. But always to the West there was the new 
frontier to be conquered—and to conquer it, men had to forsake the advantages 
of civilization and begin again.‘ The process of “beginning over again” on the 
American frontier was frequent enough, Billington of Northwestern has sub- 
mitted, to make a real difference in “the nature of lives and institutions.” Only in 
this country were individuals free enough to take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties presented by new frontiers. Being able to pursue their fortunes in the West, 
men uprooted themselves and their families so often that American frontier society 
was in a continual state of rebirth.*? 


® Turner's 1893 essay, loc.cit., pp. 2-3, 11. 
“ Alvord’s review of The Frontier in American History appeared in Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, vy. 7 (1921), pp. 403-07. 
“ Westward: The Romance op a the American Frontier, vi. 
““The Frontier in American Thought and Character,” Joc.cit. 
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4. THE CONCEPT OF THE “‘SAFETY-VALVE” 


A concept deeply rooted in the minds of some historians has been that of the 
frontier as a “safety-valve” for increasing population. This concept was, in fact, 
an international one. The English novelist Charles Kingsley, when writing Yeast 
in 1848, regretted that industrial workers in England had not the avenue of 
escape to unoccupied lands of their American counterparts. E. L. Godkin, the 
Irish immigrant who became editor of the Nation, pondered the safety-valve 
effect of Western land in an essay in 1865. He stated that unoccupied land freed 
every member of the community from want “by affording a ready outlet for 
surplus population.”** The safety-valve concept was certainly present in Turner's 
thinking, although he never made it a central part of his hypothesis, nor was 
wont to call it by name. W. Stull Holt of the University of Washington has 
suggested that Turner may have derived the idea from Hegel.** In the 1893 essay, 
Turner unmistakably considered Western lands a safety-valve for farmers. Rather 
than stay where land was dear—where the worn-out soil would have to be rebuilt 
through intensive culture, farmers chose to go to the “unexhausted, cheap, and 
easily tilled prairie lands . . . and continue the exhaustion of the soil on a new 
frontier.”** 

Later essays show Turner thinking of the frontier as a safety-valve for Eastern 
labor. “Whenever social conditions tended to crystallize in the East,” he wrote in 
1903, “whenever capital tended to press upon labor or political restraints to impede 
the freedom of the mass, there was this gate of escape to the free conditions of the 
frontier . . . . Men would not accept inferior wages and a permanent position of 
social subordination when this promised land of freedom and equality was theirs 
for the taking.”** In 1910 Turner spoke of the free spaces of the West as a sanative 
influence “to ameliorate labor’s condition” and to postpone the problem of workers 
being oppressed by a manufacturing aristocracy.*7 As early as 1897, Woodrow 
Wilson shared the concept of the West as a safety-valve. It was an area where 
men might better their fortunes—those restless in the East, those “who had come 
too late . . . and had stayed too long.” Wilson realized that with the passing of 
free lands “this easy escape” was gone.*® 


“E. L. Godkin “Aristocratic Opinions of Democracy,” North American Review, January 
1865, and reprinted in Problems of Modern Democracy (New York: Scribner, 1897), pp. 
65-67. 


“W. S. Holt, “Hegel, the Turner Hypothesis, and the Safety-Valve Theory,” Agricultural 
History, v. 22 (1948), pp. 175-76. 
1893 essay, /oc.cit., pp. 21-22. 
“ “Contributions of the West to American Democracy,” The Frontier in American History, 
pp. 243-68. For the quotation, see p. 259. 
“ “Pioneer Ideals and the State University,” Tbe Frontier in American History, pp. 269-89. 
For the reference, see p. 275. 
“The Making of the Nation,” Joc.cit. 
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The action of the frontier as an outlet for the laboring class was firmly planted 
in Paxson’s understanding of American history. He believed the differences between 
American and European workingmen were fundamental and permanent, and that 
they had been created by the frontier experience. Until the frontier was closed, 
he pointed out, America had “almost no labor class.” Individuals were too free 
to pursue ample opportunities for an oppressed segment of society to develop.*® 
As firmly convinced of the action of the frontier safety-valve as Paxson was John 
D. Hicks. Had it not been for this, Hicks contended, the industrial revolution 
would have wrought as pressing social problems in America as in Europe.®° 

After Paxson and Hicks had testified their belief in the safety-valve, the tide 
of historical opinion turned against this concept. Carter Goodrich and Sol Davison, 
writing in the mid-thirties, found that the appeal of Western lands to Eastern 
wage-earners was surprisingly small. They concluded the frontier was no safety 
valve for urban laborers. But their research did confirm the concept of the 
frontier as a safety-valve for farmers. The thing that strikes one most about the 
work of Goodrich and Davison is its dispassionate and disinterested approach to 
a highly controversial subject. Since any area of the Turner hypothesis engenders 
strong emotion, as a rule, this objective statement, presented with obvious good 
will, is most refreshing. Both writers entered their research confident that the 
traditional Turnerian idea—the frontier as an outlet for working-class discontent 
—would be proved. Consequently, they were “surprised” at the results of their 


_investigations.** 


A staunch defender of the frontier as a safety-valve for Eastern labor was 
Joseph Schafer, the superintendent of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
and one of Turner’s early students and ardent admirers. He saw the differences 
between American and European laborers resulting from “the open frontier, 
inviting the industrially defeated or oppressed.” The safety-valve, he said, gave 
Americans a sense of security and independence.®* In reply to Goodrich and 
Davison, Schafer rejoined vigorously that the West was an outlet for labor. He 
proved statistically that many farmers were at one time Eastern wage-earners, and 
declared that a vital part of the American farm tradition was that young people 
from the country might work in a factory only to save enough money to buy 
a new farm in the West.** 


“© When the West Is Gone, p. 123. : 

® “Development of Civilization in the Middle West,” Joc.cit., p. 86. 

"Carter Goodrich and Sol Davison, “The Wage-Earner in the Westward Movement,” 
Political Science Quarterly, v. 50 (1935), pp. 161-85 and v. 51 (1936), pp. 61-116. 

® Joseph Schafer, “Turner's Frontier er Wisconsin Magazine of History, v. 16 
(1933), pp. 451-69. For the reference, see p. 460. 

® Joseph Schafer, “Was the West a Safety Valve for Labor? Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, v. 24 (1937), pp. 299-314 passim. Cf. his “Some Facts Bearing on the Safety Value 
Theory,” Wisconsin Magazine of History, v. 20 (1936), pp. 216-32; and his “Concerning 
the Frontier as a Safety Valve,” Political Science Quarterly, v. 52 (1937), pp. 407-20. Cf. 
Carter Goodrich and Sol Davison, “The Frontier as a Safety-Valve: A Rejoinder,” Political 
Science Quarterly, v. 53 (1938), pp. 268-71. 
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The contribution of Murray Kane concerned the particular periods when the 
West alleviated Eastern distresses. The general assumption had been that people 
moved west in periods of depression, that the frontier acted as a safety-valve for a 
malfunctioning industrial economy. But Kane’s research indicated that during 
panics few people had enough money to move, and that the preponderance of 
westward movement came in times of prosperity. Kane believed that the safety- 
valve concept, as it applied to the movement of urban laborers, should be revised 
drastically. However inadequate the frontier might have been as a genuine safety- 
valve, its significance as a psychical outlet cannot be minimized, contended Kane. 
For immobile city populations, the frontier was a psychological vent. It “influenced 
every political faith of note, penetrating deeply into the roots of all labor philoso- 
phies,” and even those unable to get to free lands were comforted by the very 
thought of their presence.** 

Adding his weight against the safety-valve theory, Charles A. Beard commented 
that business panics, labor unrest, and urban poverty appeared to be just as acute 
before the close of the frontier in 1890 as afterward. During the 1837 panic, he 
noted, irate Cincinnati depositors broke open a bank that had failed and removed 
all the property they could carry—this during a time “when the mystic frontier 
was beckoning.”®> By far the most emphatic comment on the safety-valve theory 
was made in 1945 by Fred A. Shannon of the University of Illinois. He carefully 
showed how Western lands did not alleviate an appreciable amount of urban dis- 
content; in fact, he submitted, cities were a safety-valve for rural folk. Shannon 
cited the violent labor strife of the 1870’s and 1880’s—as well as the Coeur 
d'Alene and Homestead strikes of 1892—as proof that no safety-valve was working. 
While laying to rest the corpse of this theory, the author did acknowledge Western 
lands as a safety-valve for rural discontent.** These propositions of Shannon were 
seconded by Richard Hofstadter in 1949. The Columbia professor considered 
Turner's concentration on the least important population movement, from East 
to West, a “signal weakness.” Because there was a much greater migration from 
farm to city between 1860 and 1900, he said, Turner’s emphasis on the West as 
a safety-valve was a “major distortion of American history.”*’ Since it would be 
hard to prove Turner's “emphasis” on the safety-valve doctrine, perhaps Hofstadter’s 
concept of a “major distortion” is in itself somewhat misleading. 

In Virgin Land Henry Nash Smith pondered the wide acceptance of the frontier 
as a safety-valve, in light of modern scholarship’s having largely discredited its 


* Murray Kane, “Some Considerations of the Safety Valve Doctrine,” Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, v. 23 (1936), pp. 169-88 passim. 

% “Books that Changed our our Minds: The Frontier in American History,” loc.cit. 

* F. A. Shannon, “A Post Mortem on the Labor-Safety-Valve Theory,” Agricultural History, 
v. 19 (1945), pp. 31-37. For a recent challenge to Shannon, see Norman J. Simler, “The 
Safety-Valve Doctrine Re-Evaluated,” ibid., v. 32 (1958), pp. 250-57. 

* “Turner and the Frontier Myth,” Joc.cit., pp. 441-42. 
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historicity. He concluded that the theory gained preéminence as part of the myth 
of the West as the “Garden of the World.” It was “an imaginative construction 
which masked poverty and industrial strife with the pleasing suggestion that 
beneficient nature . . . would solve the new problems of industrialism.” Smith 
referred to a negative aspect of the safety-valve doctrine that E. L. Godkin had 
mentioned in 1865. If American society had developed in its unique fashion 
because of the safety-valve, whence its direction once free lands were gone? 
Would America fall heir to the ills of Europe, and would Malthus’ ominous 
predictions someday apply here?°* 


5. THE ‘'WORLD FRONTIER” IDEA 


An extension of the safety-valve doctrine leads to another singularly important 
concept of the frontier. Just as the American West may have been a safety-valve 
for the East, America itself was the frontier, or safety-valve, for western Europe. 
Turner enunciated this concept in 1893 when he referred to the Atlantic coast 
as “the frontier of Europe in a very real sense.”*® The first historian to develop 
the concept significantly was Carl Russell Fish, a keen student of imperialism, who 
in 1917 analyzed the economic problem of various undeveloped areas of the world. 
Essentially, he saw western Europe as the creditor and the “world frontier” as 
debtor areas. Fish considered the penetration of the global frontier a historical 
factor of primary importance in the nineteenth century.®° Paxson termed the 
original settlements in America the frontier of Europe,®* and Carl Becker of Cornell 
remarked in 1927 that the significance of the American frontier derived from 
its role as the frontier—the march lands—of western civilization. In America, 
he said, one could observe the interaction of civilization and the wilderness; one 
could see the effects of a primitive environment on the activities of civilized 
men.*? 


** Virgin Land, pp. 240-41. 

” Turner’s 1893 essay, loc.cit., p. 4. 

“The Frontier a World Problem,” Joc.cit., p. 138. 

" F. L. Paxson, The Last American Frontier (New York: Macmillan, 1910), p. 3. 

" Carl Becker, “Frederick Jackson Turner,” in Howard W. Odum (ed.), American Masters 
of Social Science (New York: Holt, 1927), chap. 9. For the reference, see p. 303. Becker's 
article is warmly appreciative of Turner as a teacher. l 
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Marcus L. Hansen’s concept of America as the frontier of Europe was some- 
what different from that of other historians. Perhaps his role as a student of 
immigration explains this difference. Whereas most scholars have considered 
America as a European frontier during the colonial period, Hansen saw the 
process continuing through the nineteenth century. He found the Middle West 
the direct recipient of current European ideas. As immigrants went to the Middle 
West without stopping on the Atlantic coast, they naturally took their ideas with 
them. These European ideas were incorporated into Middle Western life much 
quicker than those coming from the American East. So the Middle West during 
the nineteenth century, according to Hansen, was the immediate frontier of western 
Europe.®* 

In his presidential address before the American Historical Association in 1945, 
Carlton J. H. Hayes of Columbia expressed a sentiment closely related to Hansen’s. 
Hayes, a renowned student of the history of modern Europe, described the frontier 
of North America, as well as those of South America, Australia, and Africa, as 
the various frontiers of Europe. All these frontiers, declared Hayes, constantly 
imbibed European culture—the transit of culture was primarily to the frontier. 
Therefore, he said, to study the American frontier without reference to European 
history was to study in a vacuum. The totality of the transfer of ideas and insti- 
tutions back and forth between Europe and its frontiers was the thing to investi- 
gate.°* Hayes had gone far from Turner’s original hypothesis and was, indeed, 
fundamentally in conflict with it. 

Without doubt the most comprehensive and stimulating treatment of America 
as a frontier of Europe has come from Webb of Texas. The thesis of The Great 
Frontier is that, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, the unsettled part of 
the world was a vast frontier, while the settled area, Europe, was the “Metropolis” 
—and the interaction between these two over four centuries produced modern 
civilization. What Webb did in this book was to lift the frontier concept out 
of its American setting and apply it generally to civilization in the modern 
period.®* In a 1954 essay, Webb elaborated on the relationship of the “Great 
Frontier” to the “Metropolis.” “This interaction between these two gigantic forces 
developed so much power that, like a diesel engine, it picked up all the other 
historical movements, such as the price revolution, the commercial revolution, the 
industrial revolution, and the democratic revolutions and moved them like a long 
train down the track.”* 


®M. L. Hansen, “Remarks,” Sources of Culture in the Middle West, pp. 108-10. 

“C. J. H. Hayes, “The American Frontier—Frontier of What?” American Historical Re- 
view, v. 51 (1946), pp. 199-210. 

*® The Great Frontier, p. 7. 

*W. P. Webb, “The Western World Frontier,” in Walker D. Wyman and Clifton B. 
Kroeber (eds.), The Frontier in Perspective (U. of Wisconsin Press, 1957), pp. 114-26. 
For the reference, see p. 115. Cf. Sveaas Anderson, Westward Is the Course of Empires (U. 
of Oslo Press, 1956), passim, for a recent European view. 
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6. THE FRONTIER AS AN AGENT OF DEMOCRACY 


Has the frontier experience, inclusive of all definitions and concepts, actually 
generated American democracy, nationalism, and isolationism? No answer will 
satisfy every thinker, but debates waged among historians on these issues have 
undoubtedly fructified our understanding of the broad patterns of American 
history. 

To most nineteenth-century observers, American society differed decidedly from 
that of Europe. Even before Turner, those seeking a monistic explanation for this 
difference usually turned to the frontier influence. A notable aspect of this different 
American society was its democracy. In 1865 E. L. Godkin credited the frontier 
with being partly the cause of democracy. To the frontier, “the democratic tide in 
America has owed most of its force and violence.”** William Graham Sumner 
stated in 1881 that when the land-man ratio was high, society would be demo- 
cratic. In a biography of Andrew Jackson published the following year, Sumner 
said: “There are features of American democracy which are inexplicable unless one 
understands this frontier society.”** 

For Turner, of course, the issue was clear-cut. Without equivcoation he 
announced in 1893: “The most important effect of the frontier has been in the 
promotion of democracy here and in Europe.”®® This concept he was never to 
forsake. Fulmer Mood has demonstrated that Turner’s devotion to democracy 
extended back into his undergraduate days. His scholarly work had “the deeply 
ethical and patriotic aim of demonstrating to the citizens of a free state the nature 
of their past in order that they might better chart their course into the future.” 
Mood has suggested that Turner's greatest contribution was not as a historian, but 
as “American democracy’s scholar.” In 1903 Turner wrote an essay for the 
Atlantic Monthly entitled “Contributions of the West to American Democracy.” 
In this piece he stated categorically that “American democracy is fundamentally 
the outcome of the experiences of the American people in dealing with the West.” 


* “Aristocratic Opinions of Democracy,” Joc.cit. 
* As quoted (pp. 359-60) in Edith H. Parker, “William Graham Sumner and the Fron- 
tier,” Southwest Review, v. 41 (1956), pp. 357-65. 

Turner's 1893 essay, loc.cit., p. 30. 

" Fulmer Mood, “The Development of Frederick Jackson Turner as a Historical Thinker,” 
Publications of thé Colonial Society of Massachusetts, v. 34 (1943), pp. 283-352. For the 
quotation, see p. 293. 
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Western democracy's innate idealism was what Turner counted on to keep the 
republic on the democratic course chartered by free lands—“the material forces 
that give vitality to Western democracy ....” The Western ideal Turner put such 
faith in was the concept of the frontier as an opportunity for a new, abundant 
society open to all.” 

Another essay, written two years earlier, foreshadowed Turner’s trust in Western 
ideals. “The peculiar democracy of the frontier,” he wrote, “has passed away with 
the conditions that produced it; but the democratic aspirations remain. They are 
held with passionate determination.”’? The frontier as an agent of democracy got 
its strongest endorsement from Turner in 1914. Two decades had but reinforced 
his convictions on this matter. He now delivered his most eloquent and climactic 
credo: “American democracy was born of no theorist’s dream; it was not carried 
in the Sarah {sic} Constant to Virginia, nor in the Mayflower to Plymouth. It 
came out of the American forest, and it gained new strength each time it touched 
a new frontier. Not the constitution, but free land and an abundance of natural 
resources open to a fit people, made the democratic type of society in America for 
three centuries while it occupied its empire.””* 

Perhaps no part of Turner’s hypothesis has been attacked so consistently as this. 
In 1930 a Harvard professor of government, Benjamin F. Wright, Jr., took excep- 
tion to Turner's isolating the growth of American democracy from the mainstream 
of western civilization. Turner made a fundamental error, Wright proposed, when 
he denied the influence of the natural rights theorists. How could American 
democracy have come out of the forest when John Locke’s thinking was such a 
vital element in the Declaration of Independence? To discount the shaping effect 
of Milton, Pufendorf, Blackstone, and Grotius on American democracy was a 
major omission. And that valiant-for-truth, Tom Paine—just how did the frontier 
influence his contribution to American democracy? Wright concluded this attack 
by declaring America’s basic democratic principles did come in the Susan Constant 
and the Mayflower. Had they brought different seeds, the fruit would have been 
likewise different.’* Four years later, Wright published “Political Institutions and 
the Frontier” in Sources of Culture in the Middle West. This essay compared 
Western political institutions—state constitutions, city charters, and suffrage 
requirements—with those of the Eastern states. In most cases, said Wright, frontier 
areas were strikingly unoriginal in their political devices; they were content 
merely to extend Eastern practices. For this critic, Turner's thesis has served its 
purpose. “Continued reliance upon his unclarified and unmodified doctrine,” 


™ “Contributions of the West to American Democracy,” Joc.cit., pp. 259-60, 266. 

"™=“The Middle West,” The Frontier in American History, pp. 126-56. For the quotation, 
see p. 155. 

Werhe West and American Ideals,” The Frontier in American History, pp. 290-310. For 
the quotation, see p. 293. Turner was referring to the ship Susan Constant, which brought 
the Jamestown colonists in 1607. 

e : Wright, “American Democracy and the Frontier,” Yale Review, v. 20 (1930), 
pp. 349-65. 
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Wright charged, “is more an indication of imaginative poverty than of loyalty to 
a dead leader.””® 

The extremity of Turner's position regarding democracy as an effect of the 
frontier caused comment by Paxson, a leading disciple. Certainly the frontier had 
acted as an equalizing agent in the last century, Paxson said in 1932, but it is “less 
clear” that the frontier was the sole or principal cause of contemporary democracy. 
Too many other democratizing forces were at work. What the frontier really con- 
tributed, he observed, was an “inverted democratization” that leveled the exceptional 
man down without elevating the common man. Paxson suspected Turner might 
have realized the futility of his position in his later years; at least he turned from 
the frontier to the study of sections."* Writing soon after Paxson, another devoted 
follower chose to defend Turner's position. Joseph Schafer maintained that anyone 
who thought American democracy the product of imported ideas and the intellec- 
tual ferment on the eve of the Revolution was ignoring “the plain distinction 
between American social history and that of Europe.” Surely industrialism spawned 
an additional impetus for democracy, but this impetus was minimal in the early 
years of our national history. Since this was the period that Turner had tried to 
explain, it would have been a distortion for him to have equated the influence of 
the frontier and that of industrialism. Schafer held it “unhistorical” to confuse 
frontier democracy and factory democracy.”” 

George Wilson Pierson, writing in 1940, complained that before any worth- 
while appraisal could be made of Turner’s concept of democracy, his terms would 
have to be defined. Did he mean equalitarianism or /asssez faire? If the former, was 
it of the economic, social, or political variety? Did the frontier foster suffrage 
laws that were really democratic? Rather than defining and proving, said Pierson, 
Turner was content to assert and appreciate. Pierson suspected that had Turner's 
frontiersmen been allowed what they actually preferred, it would have been anarchy 
and not democracy.”* In a subsequent article, Pierson enumerated some incongrui- 
ties in Turner’s concept. He traced Populist demands to European social legislation 
and noted that the female suffrage movement had actually begun in Europe, not 
in the American West. *° A recent critic of Turner’s concept, Thomas P. Abernethy 
of the University of Virginia, noted in 1954 that the Southern frontier was no 
promoter of democracy. Kentucky’s first constitution, for instance, established that 
an electoral college should choose both the governor and senators, and in Tennessee 
the assembly elected justices of the peace and most other county officials for life. 


*B. F. Wright, “Political Institutions and the Frontier,” Sources of Culture in the Middle 
West, pp. 15-38 passim. 
°F. L. Paxson, “A Generation of the Frontier Hypothesis: 1893-1932,” Pacific Historical 
Review, v. 2 (1933), pp. 34-51. For the references, see pp. 47-48. 
“Turner's Frontier Philosophy,” /oc.cét., pp. 460-61. 
**G. W. Pierson, “The Frontier and Frontiersmen of Turner’s Essays,” Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine of History and Biography, v. 64 (1940), pp. 449-78. For the reference, see pp. 471-72. 
pe oa Frontier and American Institutions: A Criticism of the Turner Theory,” Joc.cst., 
p.2 
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This experience, said Abernethy, “makes it clear that it takes more than the forest 
to produce democracy.”*° 


7. THE FRONTIER AS AN AGENT OF NATIONALISM 


Another claim Turner made for the frontier was that it was a nationalizing force. 
Areas settled by people from various states, he explained, had a composite charac- 
ter militating against loyalty to any specific state. The very fact that the national 
government was responsible for administering the frontier, or the public domain, 
gave it power far vaster than any wielded by a state government. Frontier people 
naturally put greatest confidence in the source of ultimate authority. They looked 
to the national government to deliver them from the antagonistic rule of the tide- 
water class. This patronage paid the central government by a vocal and virile 
frontier, he concluded, could only be a force-for nationalism.** 

Writing in 1933, Paxson was willing to give this concept of Turner’s, in its 
broad outlines, an enthusiastic “Amen.” The frontier’s vacant lands, he said, made 
“union necessary and dictated its form when the Articles were ratified in 1781.”*? 
The only exception Paxson took to Turner's thinking on this point concerned his 
idea of composite nationality. Paxson contended that the frontier was not “the 
line of most rapid and effective Americanization,” as Turner had said. Many foreign- 
language groups went to the frontier and never lost their distinctive traits. In 
Turner’s own Wisconsin, he pointed out, non-English-speaking settlers consciously 
avoided amalgamation with the older stock.** Always Turner's defender, Joseph 
Schafer took issue with Paxson on this point. Paxson’s standards for amalgamation, 
he said, were not those Turner intended. Turner did not mean that non-English- 
speaking settlers would become fully blended with the Anglo-American population 
during one generation on the frontier; instead he “was thinking of the effect pro- 
duced when men who still remained essentially European in spirit and in habits 
went to the frontier and began contending with its untamed forces.” Their Ameri- 
canization, then, came in using non-European methods to conquer the wilderness.®* 


” T. P. Abernethy, “The Southern Frontier: An Interpretation,” The Frontier in Perspec- 
tive, pp. 129-42. For the references, see pp. 137-38. Cf. a recent article by Gilman M. 
Ostrander, “Turner and the Germ Theory,” Agriculiural History, v. 32 (1958), pp. 258-61. 

™ “Western State-Making in the Revolutionary Era,” Joc.cit., p. 138. 

“A Generation of the Frontier Hypothesis: 1893-1932,” loc.cit., p. 51. 

Ibid., p. 45. 

Frontier Philosophy,” Joc.cit., pp. 463-64. 
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8. THE FRONTIER AS AN AGENT OF ISOLATIONISM 


According to certain of Turner's critics, the most unfortunate effect of the frontier 
hypothesis has been the encouragement of isolationism. In Virgin Land, H. N. 
Smith traced the phenomenon of isolationism back to his “myth” of the frontier 
as the “Garden of the World.” Here, said Smith, a homogeneous society of small, 
independent agrarians developed. Any notion of social change had to come from 
outside the garden, and was of necessity depraved. If any evil intruded, therefore, 
it was thought to be of alien origin, and consequently America isolated itself from 
the source of any foreign ideas. Smith indicted Turner for being party to this 
intellectual isolation: “The frontier hypothesis implied that it would be a vast 
misfortune for American society to maintain close connections with Europe.”** 
In an essay in 1951, Smith continued to posit that the frontier image led to intel- 
lectual isolation. For Turner, he explained, frontier democracy was practically 
indistinguishable from the farmer’s innate dignity: “The image of the frontier 
farmer thus acquires an almost sacrosanct status as the source of the highest value 
of our society.” Here, said Smith, the trouble comes, for if the farmer is apotheo- 
sized, so are his values—and, unfortunately, the values of frontier farmers were 
limited. Since farmers did not understand cities, the transit of European culture, 
and technological developments, they missed much of significance in the develop- 
ment of American civilization.*® 

Others have been more caustic than Smith. In a 1933 review of The Significance 
of Sections in American History, Louis M. Hacker of Columbia said the “unhappy 
results” of forty years’ popularity of the frontier thesis included introspective his- 
torical writing at the very time historians should have been concerned with external 
affairs. Hacker termed Turner's tradition “not only fictitious but also to a very large 
extent positively harmful.** Another reviewer, Benjamin F. Wright, Jr., similarly 
criticized Turner for directing the study of America inward. This “scholarly equiva- 
lent of splendid isolation,” he declared, was as much out of place in the study of 
American history as in the practice of diplomacy.** 


pp. 218, 304. 
H. N. Smith, “The West as an Image of the American re , aon of Kansas City 
Review, v. 18 (1951), pp. 19-40. For the reference, see pod wx 34-3 
Hacker's review, called “Sections—or Classes?” in the July 26, 1933 


issue of Nation, is perhaps the most severe criticism of Turner's entire h 
* Wright's review appeared in New England Quarterly, v.6 (1933), pp. 631-32. 
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In his presidential message to the American Historical Association in 1945, 
Carlton J. H. Hayes of Columbia said much the same thing. He focused his attack, 
however, upon the historiographical problem. America as a frontier of modern 
civilization, said Hayes, has always shared European culture, and the historian deny- 
ing or minimizing this transit of culture is guilty of a serious distortion. A true 
understanding of American history can be achieved, he contended, only when the 
United States is placed within the proper perspective of the Atlantic community.*® 
Writing four years later, Richard Hofstadter of Columbia also maintained that 
intellectual isolationism was the “central weakness” of Turner's thesis. He described 
Turner's stress on the “truly American part of our history” as “subtly demagogic.”®° 


9. THE CHARACTER OF THE WESTERNER 


For Turner, the Westerner had a personality unmistakably his own, a personality 
which was shaped by the conditions of the frontier. Since Turner saw the frontier 
process as an example of social evolution and was obviously influenced by Darwin 
and the natural sciences, as Merle Curti has pointed out, it is surprising that he did 
not use this term. But that he was conscious of its applicability was evidenced 
by his including Ellen S. Semple’s Influences of Geographic Environment in the 
reading for his course at Harvard. Semple said the demands, rigors, and opportuni- 
ties of the frontier called forth only a certain type of man; those not fitted for its 
exigencies either stayed in the East or retreated from the frontier when they found 
the pace too swift, and those remaining through this process of natural selection 
were “surcharged with energy, enterprise and self-reliance, often with impatience 
of restraint,’®* Paxson also saw the frontiersman as the “survivor of a process of 
relentless selection,” a process which demanded of the individual courage, personal 
strength, and endurance. Paxson’s hope was that the characteristics of the Westerner, 
which had marked an improvement in the quality of the species, would not disap- 
pear with the end of the physical frontier. If the changes in man’s personality 
wrought by natural selection on the American frontier were permanently incor- 
porated in the race, he said, there was genuine hope for a better world.®? 


* “The American Frontier—Frontier of What?” Joc.cit., pp. 199-210 passim. 

* “Turner and the Frontier Myth,” Joc.cit., p. 437. 

* Ellen Semple, Influences of Geographic Environment (New York: Holt, 1911), 
pp. 232, 236. 

" When the West Is Gone, pp. 93-95. , 
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A popular concept is that the frontier produced individualism. On the surface, 
this notion appears irrefutable, for the frontier was no place for the weak and 
timid. Certainly the traits motivating man toward the frontier would be con- 
sidered traits of individualism, rather than of conformity. Yet when the issue is 
not between individualism and conformity, but between individualism and 
collectivism, the effect of the frontier is not so manifest. The historical interpreta- 
tion of frontier individualism has usually depended on which type the writer has 
sought to define. Turner at first was attracted most strongly by the concept of 
individual justice. Individualism in the form of lynch law and vigilance committees, 
he thought, proved the frontier’s unwillingness to submit to complex authority. 
The frontiersman, able to take care of himself, resented governmental restrictions 
and “the law’s delay.”®* Turner felt that growing out of such social individualism 
was economic opportunism: “Here were mines to be seized, fertile valleys to be 
preémpted, all the natural resources open to the shrewdest and the boldest.” On 
the American frontier, the individual got his greatest freedom of opportunity; he 
was unchecked by society or government. This freedom of the individual to make 
his own way, said Turner, constituted the frontiersman’s formula for social regenera- 
tion.°* By 1918, however, Turner was commenting with enthusiasm on “com- 
munity” spirit in the West: “The log rolling, the house raising, the husking bee, 
the apple paring, the squatter’s associations whereby they protected themselves 
against the speculators in securing title to to their clearings on the public domain, 
the camp meeting, the mining camp, the vigilantes, the cattle-raisers’ associations, 
the ‘gentlemen's agreements,’ are a few of the indications of this attitude.”® 

In 1928 Charles A. Beard pointed out that the classical concept of individualism 
came not from the American frontier, but from two Englishmen—Cobden and 
Bright—and properly wears the label of Manchesterism.** Populism, the most 
powerful socialistic movement in American history, had Western origins; this 
fact, said Beard, disproved the concept of individualism. Beard could not refrain 
from remarking that Populism was at full tide at the very time Turner read his 
paper in Chicago in 1893; Turner's thinking was influenced perhaps more by the 
vogue of Darwinism, Spencerism, and Manchesterism than by the protests of actual 
frontiersmen. In his own youth, Beard added, he knew pioneers who had gone to 
Indiana when it was a wilderness. From them he heard countless stories of com- 
munity undertakings—codperation in building houses, barns, schools, roads, and 
bridges; in harvesting; in caring for the sick and aged, the widow and orphan. 
“Of individuals,” he said, “I heard much, of individualism little.”*’ In 1940 George 


“The Problem of the West,” Joc.cit., p. 212. 
* Ibid., pp. 212-13. 
** “Middle Western Pioneer Democracy,” The Frontier in American History, pp. 335-55. 
For the quotation, see p. 343. 
*C. A. Beard, “Culture and Agriculture,” Saturday Review of Literature, Oct. 20, 1928. 
* “Books that Changed our Minds: The Frontier in American History,” loc.cit. 
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Wilson Pierson proposed that historians examine other sources of individualism 
before attributing American individualism to the frontier in a “dogmatic and 
exclusive” manner.°* At no time, it should be noted, did Turner say that the 
frontier was the sole cause of individualism. 

Perhaps the most perceptive comment on frontier individualism has come from 
Mody C. Boatright of the University of Texas. In 1941 he documented carefully 
the fact that frontiersmen acted more often in unison than individually. Boatright 
was struck by the many ways in which “the principle of mutuality” found expres- 
sion in frontier life. People generally went to settle the Indian lands in groups 
under such leaders as Daniel Boone, Brigham Young, and Stephen F. Austin so 
they would have “some assurance of protection against the Indians.” Common 
problems of distance, heat, drouth, blizzards, and grasshoppers drew people together, 
rather than atomized society; economic interests on the frontier were protected 
through codperative, rather than individual, actions—witness the cattlemen’s pro- 
tective associations, the miners’ associations, the river pilots’ union, and the Granger 
efforts at railroad regulation long before the frontier was gone. Perhaps the fron- 
tiersman did mind his own business, attached little importance to station in life, 
was less critical of personal eccentricities, and exercised more initiative and personal 
judgment than did those in the East. “But,” thought Boatright, “all this is not to 
say that he was individualistic in the sense that he eschewed collective action ... .”°° 

If the process of “westering,” as Steinbeck has called it, did produce bouyant 
individualism, it also produced certain derivatives. Turner listed these Western 
characteristics in 1893: coarseness, acuteness, inquisitiveness, an inventive turn of 
mind, and nervous energy capable of good and evil.’°° Carl Russell Fish spelled 
out one evil, financial irresponsibility, when he declared in 1917 that the frontiers- 
man was either incapable of, or unwilling to exercise sound economic judgment.’™ 
If Fish was correct, a possible explanation might be the psychological handicap of 
a long-term debtor. The man, or the area, knowing only gruelling work and indebt- 
edness is apt to grasp at any device, however unsound, that promises amelioration. 
The man whose life has been constant struggle, as the frontiersman’s was, is only 
too willing to enjoy luxuries if he can grasp them. That the frontier exacted the 
most strenuous labor of its pioneers cannot be doubted. Webb has said in The 
Great Frontier that work characterized the frontiersman. “On the frontier men 
suffered because the tasks were beyond their strength, and in their gigantic effort 
they came to physical exhaustion and death because the journeys were too long 
and the loads too heavy. It was he who survived the ordeal of work that had a 
sense of achievement, of fitness and of worth. . . .”2°? 


*““The Frontier and Frontiersmen of Turner’s Essays,” loc.cit., p. 478. 
* M. C. Boatright, “The Myth of Frontier Individualism,” Southwestern Social Science 
Quarterly, v. 22 (1941), BP. 15- 38, 32. 
eurner’ s 1893 essay, loc.cit., 


“The Frontier a World ‘loc. cit., pp. 125-26. 
™ The Great Frontier, pp. 50, 61. 
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According to Billington, social barbarism has been too often and indiscriminately 
attributed to the frontier. To consider the West “a land of unregenerate savagery,” 
he said, is to place credence in active Eastern imaginations and Western exaggera- 
tions. Many frontiersmen, admittedly, glorified in their primitive state by “drink- 
ing to excess, adopting the ethical standards of the Indians, engaging in fights 
in which noses were bitten off, ears ripped to ribbons, and eyes gouged from their 
sockets, and in every other way out-doing the red man in savagery.” But Billing- 
ton would call attention to the remark of one Western woman: “I have read in 
books that people of the frontier kept moving westward to escape civilization. But 
if my experience counts for anything, such people were the exceptions. So eager 
were we to keep in touch with civilization that even when we could not afford a 
shotgun and ammunition to kill rabbits, we subscribed to newspapers and 
periodicals and bought books.” Yet Billington could not doubt that anti-intellect- 
ualism existed in the West. As an example, the preacher who boasted he could 
neither read nor write, but “jest preached ol’ Peter an’ Poll,” hardly encouraged 
serious inquiry into the nature of religion.’ 

A leading intellectual historian, Merle Curti of the University of Wisconsin, has 
declared the frontier to be primarily responsible for America’s current anti-intel- 
lectualism.*°* But Hicks, like Billington, has noted the eagerness of pioneers for 
newspapers and books, and the thoroughness with which they read. Pioneers, he 
pointed out, were quick to support lyceums, libraries, and historical societies, and 
“did not, merely by virtue of the succession of moves which had brought them to 
the West, forget the traditions to which they were naturally heir . . . . Nothing 
could be further from the truth than the assumption that the West was a heathen 
land which was converted to civilized ways only as a result of persistent prop- 
oganda emanating from the East.” Hicks thought it interesting, too, that by 1900 
the Middle West had a higher literacy rate than most Eastern states.1°° Further 
evidence that the frontier desired to maintain connections with civilized society 
was presented recently by Walter A. Agard, who observed that European classical 
ideas were incorporated in Western architecture and curricula. Court houses and 
churches, he said, reflected Greek and Roman designs, and schools offered courses 
in Greek, Latin, and Euclidean geometry.’ 

Social mobility was a characteristic of the frontier that deeply impressed Turner. 
He saw it as a by-product of frontier materialism. On the frontier, Turner said in 
1901, the motive for economic advancement was not comfort or security, but 
the opportunity to rise in social rank; the frontiersman feverishly sought to elevate 


*8““The Frontier in American Thought and Character,” Joc.cit. Cf. “How the Frontier 
ony F 4 American Character,” an article by Billington in American Heritage, April 1958, 
pp. 4-9, 86-89. 

1 Merle Curti, “Intellectuals and Other People,” American Historical Review, v. 60 -_- 
pp. 259-82. This was Curti’s presidential address to the American Historical 

** “Development of Civilization in the Middle West,” Joc.cit., pp. 79-81, 90. 

“a W. A. Agard, “Classics on the Midwest Frontier,” The Frontier in "Perspective, pp. 165- 
passim. 
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his station before the frontier’s bounty vanished.’®’ Billington likewise has com- 
mented on the mobility of the frontier population. Movement was so characteristic 
of the frontier that social lines became impossibly blurred, and virtually everyone 
considered himself of the middle class. 

Allied to social mobility, said Paxson, was the characteristic frontier homo- 
geneity. People were more alike on the frontier than they had been in the settled 
areas because of their common poverty and expectation of material advancement. 
Paxson has also stressed the uniformity of age on the frontier—only the young 
were adventurous enough to pioneer.’°® Joseph Schafer found this homogeneity 
a political asset, since it mediated between the pronounced differences of New 
England and the South. But he considered the frontier’s uniformity a matter of 
origin, rather than of economic status, since most of the pioneers came from the 
Middle States, which were in themselves a mixture of populations.’!° In 1954 an 
essay by Paul W. Gates of Cornell questioned this concept of a homogeneous 
frontier society and its devotion to democratic principles. The West, Gates said, 
contained too many laborers and tenants, along with great landed estates, for it 
to have a unified social structure or ideals.*"* 


4 


10. THE IMPACT OF GEOGRAPHIC DETERMINISM 


Among the fundamental concepts of the frontier has been the geographic. 
Turner and his disciples have conceived of the frontier as essentially an area of 
land that could be identified on a map. For all the tribute paid to the frontier as 
a process of social evolution, a state of society, or a state of mind, these definitions 
would have been meaningless had they not had their genesis in the frontier as a 
geographic phenomenon—a place where civilization was meeting the wilderness. 


“The Middle West,” loc.cit., p. 154. 

#6 “The Frontier in American Thought and Character,” Joc.cit. 

1° When the West Is Gone, p. 31. 

“Turner's Frontier Philosophy,” /oc.cit., p. 458. 

4 P. W. Gates, “Frontier Estate Builders and Farm Laborers,” The Frontier in Perspective, 
pp. 143-63. For the reference, see p. 161. 
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The implications of geographic determinism did not escape Turner. If the frontier 
was basically a place on the earth that the passage of time and movement of civili- 
zation would erase, how was American history to be interpreted when there was 
no frontier? In the closing sentence of his 1893 essay, Turner suggested that a great 
transition was imminent: “.. . the frontier has gone, and with its going has closed 
the first period of American history.”1* Two years later his friend, Woodrow 
Wilson, echoed his sentiment by implying that our political, economic, and social 
life would be altered in the absence of “this potent influence from the wild 
border.”?7* 

In three different essays after the turn of the century, Turner remarked on the 
changes in American life resulting from the closed frontier. The old values of 
individualism and “laissez faire conception of government,” he thought, seemed 
to be giving way to corporateness on the one hand and “semi-socialistic” control 
on the other. In 1907 Turner commented on the government’s experimentation 
with new crops and telling farmers “what and when aad how to plant. . . .”1* 
His presidential address before the American Historical Association in 1910 was 
fairly explicit in its forecast of governmental controls in the absence of “the funda- 
mental forces” that had shaped our society. With the frontier gone, he said, the 
pioneer-bred ideals of democracy and individual economic freedom became incom- 
patible. The corporateness of American economic life threatened to extinguish 
traditional democracy; to preserve democracy in the absence of “the safeguard 
of ... free lands,” the people would turn increasingly to governmental control.1*® 
Again in 1914 Turner pictured the condition of democracy after the frontier had 
passed. With capital and labor growing in unity, he repeated, Western pioneers 
could look only to the government to protect the democratic ideal, and such control 
naturally entailed a sacrifice of individual freedom and free competition.'!® 

In 1933 Benjamin F. Wright, reviewing The Significance of Sections in American 
History, had made one of the earliest criticisms of Turner’s overemphasis on geo- 
graphic factors.""7 Seven years later Murray Kane commented that Turner had used 
the techniques of the geographer by interpreting political and economic factors.1*® 
George Wilson Pierson likewise has attacked Turner’s “environmental” deter- 
minism.*° The most recent challenge to geographic determinism, and indeed to the 


™ Turner’s 1893 essay, loc.cit., p. 38. 
™8 Woodrow Wilson, “The Proper Perspective of American History,” Forum, v. 19 (1895), 
p. 551. 
™*“Ts Sectionalism in America Dying Away?” The Significance of Sections in American 
History, p pp. 287-314. For the reference, see p. 310. 
“Social Forces in American History,” The Frontier in American History, pp. 311-34. 
For the references, see pp. 311, 320-21. 
°“The West and American Ideals,” Joc.cit., pp. 305-06. 
™" New England Quarterly, v.6 (1933), PP. @31- 32. 
6s Murray Kane, “Some Considerations of the Frontier Concept of Frederick Jackson 
Turner,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, v. 27 (1940), pp. 379-400. For the refer- 
ence, see pp. 386-87. 
“— Frontier and American Institutions: A Criticism of the Turner Theory,” /oc.cit., 
p. 
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whole hypothesis of the frontier, has been presented by Richard Hofstadter.’*° But 
the historian most disturbed by the implications of Turner’s “closed frontier” was 
James C. Malin. In various writings he has lamented that Turner's philosophy 
has been seized upon as an excuse for totalitarian government planning. Turner, 
he protested, never intended his hypothesis for such use. Malin considered it a grave 
injustice that New Deal planners cited Turner to lend intellectual respectability 
and authority to their “collectivist revolution.” Malin believed that Turner’s entire 
hypothesis was an escape from the complexities of an urban-industrial world that 
baffled him, a retreat from a world created by the industrial revolution—a world 
for which Turner had no challenging message.1”4 

Others have restated or defended, at least in part, the idea of geographic determi- 
nism. The views of Paxson, for example, were clearly deterministic. To him, the 
frontier was an episode: “While it lasted, from the time of the earliest establish- 
ments on tidewater until the grain farms of the Populists dried up on the high 
plains of Western Kansas, it let loose the peculiar American contribution to human 
experience.” Paxson’s query was whether the frontier residuum could maintain 
America’s distinctiveness among the nations of the world, or if it would merely 
retard our complete assimilation into western civilization.1** Morris Zaslow has 
accepted the principle that frontier conditions, wherever found, have promoted 
social but not political democracy. Frontiers without an Anglo-Saxon heritage, he 
said, produced different institutions; the Canadian frontier, for example, was less 
democratic than the American because of the early seignorial influence.’** Billington, 
on the other hand, has expressed more confidence in geography as a determinant 
of democracy. He has taken the position that the French-Canadian was influenced 
toward political democracy by cheap land. The people’s refusal to pay traditional 
tributes to the church and crown, he submitted, were evidences of the democratizing 
influence of the Canadian frontier.’** 

If Turner and Paxson were hesitant to speculate on the ultimate consequences of 
the passing of the frontier, Webb has not been. The centuries of the “Great Fron- 
tier,” he pointed out ir 1952, have been the centuries of modern civilization; these 
four hundred years, 1500 to 1900, were a “boom” period in history because of the 
availability of land, and their institutions were the product of the boom. Though 


™ Turner and the Frontier Myth,” /oc.cit., pp. 438-39. Cf. David M. Potter, “Abundance 
and the Frontier Hypothesis, in his People of Plenty: Economic Abundance and the American 
Character _(U. of Chicago Press, 1954), Pp. 142-65. 
41 See, in particular, p. 177 of Malin’s “Mobility and History,” Agricultural History, v. 17 
GS). pp. 177-91; and p. 73 of his“Space and History,” sbid., v. 18 (1944), pp. 65-74. 
“The Turner-Mackinder Space Concept of History,” in his Essays on Historiography 
ya Kansas, 1946), pp. 1-44; and The Contriving Brain and the Skillful Hand 
(Lawrence, Kansas, 1955), pp. 341-43. 
2 When the West Is Gone, p. 115. 
** Morris Zaslow, “The Frontier Hypothesis in Recent Historiography,” Canadian Histori- 
cal Review, v. 29 (1948), pp. 158, 164-65. 
™*R. A. Billington, The American Frontier (Washington: American Historical Association, 
1958), pp. 17-18. 
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the frontier is gone, said Webb, the boom somehow continues—and it perpetuates 
frontier conditions. If this post-frontier boom can be protracted, institutions 
matured during the frontier centuries will be modified but not destroyed; if the 
boom plays out, drastic institutional changes will occur. In this event, Webb 
predicts, society will devolve and regress, rather than evolve and progress; the 
“Age of the Frontier” then would be seen as “an aberration, a temporary departure 
from the normal, a strange historical detour in which men developed all sorts of 
quaint ideas about property for all, freedom for all, and continuous progress.” The 
end of the post-frontier boom would mark the end of the modern period of 
history.?”° 

The physical frontier has gone from American life. Since its passing, the 
Republic has experienced the severe trials of war and depression. Doubtlessly those 
legacies of the frontier spirit, optimism and tenacity, enabled America to meet 
these trials and to triumph. The American experiment in democracy has not failed, 
perhaps as Hicks indicated, because of the simple Western belief that it cannot 
fail. Now, as civilization appears to be on the brink of the supreme adventure of 
staking out new frontiers in space, students of history may well heed the advice 
that Carl Russell Fish gave in 1917. We should study the old frontiers so that 
we may comprehend the new. 


“5 The Great Frontier, pp. 296-300, 413-15. 
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A GUIDE TO THE HISTORY OF THE U. S. ARMY 
INSTALLATIONS IN ARIZONA, 1849 - 1886 


by 
Ray BRANDES 


Mr. Brandes, formerly with the National Park Service at Globe, Arizona, 
now lives in Tucson. For some years he has been at work on a biography of 
the early Apache chief, Mangas Coloradas. He is also preparing a study of 
Army activities in Arizona during the Apache wars. 


As the accompanying sketch will indicate, every corner of Arizona reflects some 
phase of military history. Between 1849 and 1886, the United States Army estab- 
lished no less than forty-six camps and forts within the present bounds of the state. 
Some early posts were erected chiefly for the protection of emigrants passing 
through to California. Others were placed for strictly strategic reasons in Navajo 
and Apache country. Later posts were garrisoned primarily for the encouragement 
of miners, stockgrowers, and farmers who were settling permanent communities. 

The purpose of this “Guide” is to outline conveniently the basic information— 
correct locations and dates, names of officers, and brief mention of significant - 
circumstances—which may prove useful to the historical researcher who wishes 
to undertake deeper investigation of any particular post, or to study the Arizona 
military frontier in a wider sense. The order of presentation is chronological rather 
than alphabetical. Because many posts were known by different names at various 
times, an alphabetical list precedes the text. 

As Frank A. Schilling and other students have discovered, the richest historical 
information on Southwestern military establishments must be gleaned from remote 
references. No comprehensive history has yet’ 1 written. A considerable number 
of documentary sources and secondary works, ix. wever, contain data on all or many 
of the Arizona posts. A bibliography of such general references is given, and addi- 
tional special references are cited for particular posts. The special references are 
somewhat selective. 

Those fifteen establishments located in the sketch by a star (yk), and likewise 
marked in the alphabetical list and the text, may be considered of major importance. 
The reader will note the absence of certain familiar “forts” and “camps” which 
were not Army establishments, but rather civilian settlements of one kind or 
another. Some of the more conspicuous of these are “Allen’s Camp” on the Little 
Colorado River, “Fort Defiance” on the Colorado, “Fort McDonald” near Payson, 
“Fort Milligan” near Eagar, “Fort Misery” in Prescott, “Mission Camp” on the 
Butterfield stage line, “Camp Moor” on the Agua Fria River, “Fort Moroni” just 
north of Flagstaff, “Camp Sunset” east of Winslow, “Camp Tyson” near Quartzite, 
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“Fort Utah” at Lehi, “Fort Rock” northwest of Prescott, “Camp Soldier” in the 
Sierra Ancha Range, and such mining locations as “Camp Toltec” and “Camp 


A ” 


In the near future the University of Arizona will publish an enlarged revision 
of Will C. Barnes’ Arizona Place Names, the standard reference since 1935 on 
questions of name origin in the state. It is very likely that Mrs. Byrd Granger, 
the editor of the revision, will throw new light on many points that are still ob- 
scure. At the time that this “Guide” was being put into final form, Mrs. Granger’s 
text was in press and not available for reference. 


U. S. ARMY INSTALLATIONS IN ARIZONA, 1849-1886 


* APACHE, FORT (1870-1924) 
Arivaipa, Fort. Se CAMP GRANT 
BARRETT, CAMP (1862) 
BEALE’S SPRINGS, CAMP (1871-1874) 

* BOWIE, FORT (1862-1894) 
Breckinridge, Camp. See CAMP GRANT 
BUCHANAN, FORT (1856-1861) 
Calhoun, Camp. See FORT YUMA 
CAMERON, CAMP (1866-1867) 
CANBY, FORT (1863-1864) 

CLARK, CAMP (1863-1864) 
COLORADO, CAMP (1868-1871) 
Colorado, Camp. See FORT MOHAVE 
CRAWFORD, CAMP (1886) 

* CRITTENDEN, FORT (1867-1873) 
DATE CREEK, CAMP (1867-1874) 

*® DEFIANCE, FORT (1851-1861) 

EL DORADO, CAMP (1867) 
GOODWIN, CAMP (1864-1871) 

* GRANT, CAMP (1860-1872) 

* GRANT, FORT (1872-1895) 

* HUACHUCA, FORT (1872—) 
HUALAPAI, CAMP (1869-1873) 
ILGES, CAMP (1870's) 

Independence, Camp. See FORT YUMA 

Infantry, Camp. See CAMP PICKET 
POST 

Infantry, Camp. See FORT VERDE 

LA PAZ, CAMP (1874-1875) 

LEWIS, CAMP (1865?-1870? ) 

LINCOLN, CAMP (1864) 

Lincoln, Camp. See FORT VERDE 

* LOWELL, FORT (1860-1891) 

* McDOWELL, FORT (1865-1890) 

McKee, Camp. See CAMP MASON 


MANSFIELD, CAMP (1863?) 
MASON, CAMP (1865-1866) 
Mogollon, Camp. See FORT APACHE 

*& MOHAVE, FORT (1859-1890) 
Moore, Camp. See FORT BUCHANAN 
Ord, Camp. See FORT APACHE 
PICKET POST, CAMP (1871-?) 
PINAL, CAMP (1870-1871) 

Pomeroy, Camp. See CAMP CLARK 
Powers, Camp. See CAMP RUCKER 
Prescott Barracks. See FORT WHIPPLE 
PRICE, CAMP (1881) 

RAWLINS, CAMP (1870) 

RENO, CAMP (1867-1870) 

RIGGS, CAMP (1866-?) 

RUCKER, CAMP (1879-1880) 

* SAN CARLOS, CAMP (1873-1900) 
SKULL VALLEY, CAMP (1867) 
Stanford, Camp. See CAMP GRANT 
SUPPLY, CAMP (1863) 

SUPPLY, CAMP (1878) 

* THOMAS, FORT (1876-1892) 
Thomas, Camp. See FORT APACHE 
Toll Gate, Camp. See CAMP HUALAPAI 
TUBAC, CAMP (1862-1865) 

Tucson, Camp. See FORT LOWELL 
Verde, Campo. See FORT MCDOWELL 

* VERDE, FORT (1864-1890) 
WALLEN, CAMP (1866-1869) 

*& WHIPPLE, FORT (1864-1913) 
WILLOW GROVE, CAMP (1867-1869) 

* YUMA, FORT (1849-1885) 
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¥% FORT YUMA (1849-1885) 


On October 2, 1849, Lieutenant Cave Coutts of the 1st Dragoons, in company 
with Amiel W. Whipple's survey party, chose the site of the old Spanish mission, 
Puerto de la Purisima Concepcion, on which to erect a camp. Its purpose was “to 
aid worn-out and hungry gold seekers and to attend to wants of scientists, emigrants, 
and various bands of Indians.” The post was named Camp Calhoun for Senator 
John C. Calhoun, former Secretary of War and Secretary of State. It remained on 
this site until December 1, 1850, when it was reéstablished below the ferry 
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crossing by Colonel S. P. Heintzelmann and named Camp Independence. Troops 
now were quartered in brush jacals. In March, 1851, the post was abandoned by 
Captain Delozier Davidson and reéstablished on the original site of Camp Cal- 
houn; it was now named Camp Yuma after the Indians of the surrounding country. 
Nine months later Camp Yuma was abandoned because of lack of food and sup- 
plies, but was regarrisoned permanently on Washington’s birthday, 1852, by 
Colonel Heintzelmann. On October 26 of that year, the flimsy quartermaster build- 
ing was destroyed by fire, but it was rebuilt and in use again by 1855. 

Upon the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861, the name became Fort Yuma. In 
February, 1862, heavy rains caused much damage to the buildings and left the fort 
virtually an island. Two months later the California Column of Volunteers arrived 
and used Fort Yuma as temporary headquarters. In 1864 a large new quartermaster 
depot was completed on the east bank of the Colorado, one-half mile below its con- 
fluence with the Gila River, and by then the flood-damaged buildings of the fort 
had been repaired. 

In 1867 the depot was destroyed by fire, but was rebuilt at once. In subsequent 
years it was important as a quartering place for Army mules, and often there were 
as many as 900 animals in readiness. After the Civil War, however, Fort Yuma 
rarely had a garrison of more than one company. On December 16, 1885, both 
the fort and the depot were relinquished by the Army, and the buildings were 
assigned to the Yuma Indian Reservation on March 5, 1892. 
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“Military Post on the Colorado,” (San Francisco) Alta Californian, Aug. 25, 1850. 
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—— California Historical Society Quarterly, Vol. 14 (1928-29), pp. 89-128, 
213-42. 


James M. Barney, “La Paz, a Famous Placer Camp on the Colorado River,” Arizona High- 
ways, July 1939. 


James “Establishment of Old Fort Yuma,” (Tucson) Sheriff's Magazine, June 
54. 


Arthur Woodward, Feud on the Colorado (Los Angeles: Westernlore Press, 1955). 


% FORT DEFIANCE (1851-1861) 


On September 18, 1851, Colonel Edwin V. Sumner, commander of the New 
Mexico Department, selected a site in Canyon Bonito about sixty miles northeast 
of the Zuni villages in Apache County. His intention was to establish a post from 
which to operate against the Navajos. In the spring of 1852, Colonel Sumner 
marched out against the Navajos, but returned to this site without having engaged 
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the enemy. He then turned to the construction of barracks, officers’ quarters, and 
stables about a parade ground. The buildings were chiefly of pine logs with dirt 
roofs, though there were some of adobe. The post was named Fort Defiance. 

In the fall of 1858, Lieutenant-Colonel Dixon Miles led expeditions against the 
Navajos as a result of misunderstandings between Major Brooks and Chief Sarcillos 
Largo. On October 17, 1858, some 300 mounted Navajos ambushed the guard 
and fifteen men in Canyon Bonito. A peace conference was held at the post on 
Christmas Day, 1858. 

A misunderstanding over the treaty caused a further outbreak on September 25, 
1859, and on April 30 of the next year 2000 to 3000 warriors attacked the post 
at dawn. The fort was besieged for two hours, but the Indians were repulsed. Late 
in 1860 the Navajos asked for peace. 

On April 28, 1861, the resident troops were withdrawn from Fort Defiance to 
participate in the Civil War, and the post was abandoned. In 1868 the site was 
selected as an Indian Agency for the Navajos, and the first Government School for 
the Navajos was established in 1870. The present boarding school was not opened, 
however, until 1883. On June 12, 1890, the Army took control of the Agency. 
Today the Agency maintains a fine medical service, facilities for which were com- 
pleted in 1938. 

SPECIAL REFERENCES: 


Joseph Mansfield, Report to the Secretary of War on Military Posts in Texas and New 
Mexico Territory, with Drawings and Sketch Maps, Recommendations for Improve- 
ments... (Washington, 1853). 

Richard Van Valkenburgh, “Ben Wittick—Pioneer Photographer of the Southwest,” Arizona 
Highways, Aug. 1942. 

Rosal Mangiante, “The History of Fort Defiance,” Unpublished Master’s Thesis, University 
of Arizona, 1950. 

Eleanor F. Sleight, “Fort Defiance,” E/ Palacio, Jan. 1953. 

Various Papers of H. L. Dodge on file at the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society, Tucson. 


Letter = of Fort Defiance for 1884, on file at the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society, 
‘ucson. 


FORT BUCHANAN (1856-1861) 


On November 17, 1859, Camp Moore was established near Calabasas Ranch and 
the Sonoita River, above the present town of Patagonia in Santa Cruz County, and 
forty-five miles southeast of Tucson, by a detachment of the 1st Dragoons under 
Colonel J. V. F. Blake, Major Enoch Stein and Captain Richard Stoddert Ewell. 
It was probably the first post built by the U.S. Government as a base of operations 
specifically against the Apaches. The post buildings were mainly a series of jacals. 
It was one of the least advantageously situated, and probably the poorest constructed, 
of all the Arizona posts. There were a few adobe buildings, the remains of which 
can still be seen today. On May 29, 1857, the name of the post was changed to 
Fort Buchanan in honor of President James Buchanan. 
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In June of 1861, Cochise and 100 warriors attacked the herd guard, and troops 
who pursued the Apaches were ambushed and killed almost to the man. The fort 
was abandoned and burned on July 23, 1861, by Union troops as they left the 
Territory. 

SPECIAL REFERENCES: 


(Tubac) Arizonian, Mar. 10, 1859. 

“The Pinal Apaches,” (Tucson) Weekly Arizonian, Mar. 3, Mar. 31, and July 14, 1859. 
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Tribune, Nov. 20, 1902. 
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Percy Gatling Hamlin (ed.), The Making of a Soldier: Letters of General R. S. Ewell, 1817- 
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Dr. W. M. Thompson, “The Fighting Doctor: Brigadier-General B. J. D. Irwin, 1830- 
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James H. Tevis, Arizona in the ’50’s (U. of New Mexico Press, 1954). 
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% FORT MUHAVE (1859-1890) 


In 1857 Edward Fitzgerald Beale of the “Camel Corps,” surveying a wagon road 
along the thirty-fifth parallel, recommended that a post be established on the 
east bank of the Colorado River, near the head of Mohave Valley, as a shelter for 
emigrants to California and as a base of operations against the Mohave Indians. 
On April 19, 1859, Camp Colorado was established for these purposes by Major 
L. A. Armistead. One week later the post name was changed to Fort Mohave. 

On May 28, 1861, the post was abandoned by order of Brigadier-General Edwin 
V. Sumner. The buildings were burned to prevent capture by the Confederates, 
and the troops were sent to Los Angeles. On May 19, 1863, the post was regarrisoned 
by two companies of California Infantry under Captain J. Ives Fitch, and now called 
Camp Mohave. The name again became Fort Mohave on April 5, 1879. 

In August, 1890, President Harrison assigned the establishment to the Indian 
Service. It was given up by the Indian Service in 1935 and destroyed by wrecking 
bars in 1942. 

SPECIAL REFERENCES: 
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Putnam, 1912). 

James M. Barney, “A Famous Placer Camp on the Colorado,” Arizona Highways, July 1939. 

Arthur Woodward, “Outpost on the Colorado,” Desert, Nov. 1939. 

Edward Hein, “Death Comes to Old Fort Mohave,” Westways, Feb. 1942. 

Arthur Woodward, Feud on the Colorado (Los Angeles: Westernlore Press, 1955). 

Arthur ——e “The Founding of Fort Mohave,” Pony Express Courier. An undated 
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% CAMP GRANT (1860-1872) 
and 
% FORT GRANT (1872-1895) 


In May, 1860, Fort Arivaipa was established just below the junction of the 
Arivaipa and San Pedro Rivers in Pinal County, sixty miles north of Tucson and 
at a central point on the Apache trails to Mexico. It was named after Arivaipa 
Canyon. On August 6, 1860, it was renamed Fort Breckinridge in honor of Vice 
President John C. Breckinridge. The post was abandoned and razed on July 10, 
1861, to prevent its capture by Confederates. Its troops quartered temporarily in 
Tucson, razed Fort Buchanan on July 23, and left for New Mexico that day. The 
post was reéstablished, however, on May 18, 1862, by California Volunteers and 
now called Camp or Fort Stanford for Governor Leland Stanford of California. 
In October, 1863, the name changed again for some reason to Fort Breckinridge. 
On November 1, 1865, the post was renamed Camp Grant in honor of the Union 
hero, General Ulysses S. Grant. 

In 1866, a flood carried away twenty of the twenty-four buildings on the site. 
In that same year Lieutenant Urmy, in an eleven-day scout from Camp Grant, 
covered 225 miles, burned 250 wickiups and killed six Apaches. On December 
20, 1866, Colonel Guido Ilges made a treaty with the Arivaipa, Tonto and Pinal 
Apaches by order of his superior, Colonel Lovell. But the treaties were not upheld 
by General Irvin McDowell, who declared that his two subordinates had no 
authority to negotiate them. In May, 1870, the wagon train of Kennedy and 
Newton Israel was attacked and burned by Apaches while on its way to Camp 
Grant. 

Due to the rise of malarial infections among the resident troops, the post was 
moved on December 19, 1872, to the west side of Mount Graham, twenty-five 
miles north of Willcox, in Graham County. On April 5, 1879, its name was altered 
to Fort Grant. The post was abandoned in 1895, and the site turned over to the 
Territory of Arizona for the establishment of an industrial school. Little remains 
to be seen of “Old Camp Grant,” but Fort Grant on Mount Graham can be easily 
reached by good roads and its buildings are still maintained. 


SPECIAL REFERENCES: 
“A Census of the Personnel at Fort Arivaypa (Fort Breckinridge), July 1, 1860,” Files of 
Carl Hayden, Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society, Tucson. 


U. S. Court of Claims, Case No. 1883: William S. Grant vs. U. S. (Oct. 1863), pp. 96- 
111. (Refers to destruction of Fort Breckinridge in 1861). 


(Tucson) Weekly Arizonian, Jan. 26, May 10, 1860; May 15, 1869. 

(New York) Herald, Jan. 19, 1861. 

Sylvester Mowry, Arizona and Sonora: The Geography, History and Resources of the Silver 
Region of North America (New York: Harper, 1864). 

John G. Bourke, On the Border with Crook (New York: Scribner, 1891). 

(Tucson) Arizona Daily Star, July 25, 1896. 

John A. Spring, “With the Regulars in Arizona in the Sixties,’ (Washington) National 
Tribune, Nov. 20, 1902. 

Jerome Stone, “The History of Fort Grant,’ Unpublished Master’s Thesis, University of 
Arizona, 1941. 

Various Papers of Newton Israel and John L. Bachelder on file at the Arizona Pioneers’ 

Historical Society, Tucson. 
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tc FORT LOWELL (1860-1891) 


In 1860 a camp was set up close to the present site of the Santa Rita Hotel in 
Tucson. Camp Tucson, as it was called, was abandoned at the outbreak of the Civil 
War, but on February 28, 1862, Confederate forces entered Tucson and made 
quarters. They left soon afterwards, and California Volunteers erected the Tucson 
Post Supply Depot on May 20, 1862. The post was abandoned on September 15, 
1864. In May, 1865, the garrison in Tucson was relocated at the Military Plaza; 
and on August 29, 1866, the post was named Camp Lowell in honor of Brigadier- 
General Charles R..Lowelt-who-was-killed at Cedar Creek, Virginia in 1862. 

On March 19, 1873, the troops were moved to a location 6utside-the.town-on——~ 
the Rillito, and large adobes were used in the construction of a permanent post. 
Trees lined the drives; a hospital and stables were erected, and the parade grounds 
were quite impressive. Between 1873 and 1879, many expeditions from Camp Lo- 
well were sent against the Apaches. On April 5, 1879, the post was renamed Fort 
Lowell, but it had declined in importance and for a time only an ordnance 
sergeant garrisoned the place. In earlier years, there were always several companies 
stationed at Lowell. In 1883 troops under General Eugene Carr went to the San 
Pedro River near Benson to scout for Chato’s marauders. From Fort Lowell in 
1886, General Nelson A. Miles directed the final campaign against Geronimo. The 
post was abandoned on April 10, 1891. Its adobe buildings, still fairly well pre- 
served, have not been open to the public in recent years. 


SPECIAL REFERENCES: 


“Chasing the Indians,” (Tucson) Arizona Daily Citizen, May 24, 1886. 

George A. Forsyth, The Story of the Soldier (New York, 1902). 

Caroline M. Hughston, Old Fort Lowell (Tucson, 1911). 

Frank C. Lockwood, “Tucson—the Old Pueblo,” Arizona Historical Review, Vol. 3 (July 
1930), pp. 79-81. 


Cornelius A. Smith, “The Army and the Apache,” Arizona Historical Review, Vol. 4 (Jan. 
1932), pp. 62-70. 


Byron Cummings, “Old Fort Lowell Park,” Kiva, May 1935. 

Thomas Cruse, Apache Days and After (Caldwell: Caxton Printers, 1941). 

John M. Weaver, “History of Fort Lowell,” Unpublished Master's Thesis, University of 
Arizona, 1947. 

Mary Houghston, “Old Fort Lowell,” Arizona Highways, April 1948. 

Robert Lee Kerby, The Confederate Invasion of New Mexico and Arizona, 1861-1862 (Los 
Angeles: Westernlore Press, 1958). 


Aurora Hunt, Major-General James Henry Carlton, Western Frontier Dragoon (Glendale: 
Arthur H. Clark Co., 1958). 


Various Papers of James Glover on file at the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society, Tucson. 
Diary of George Hand, 1878, at the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society, Tucson. 


CAMP BARRETT (1862) 


On May 31, 1862, California Volunteers established an “earthworks thrown 
around a trading post” at White’s Mill, the Pima Village on the Gila River in 
Pinal County. The camp was named for Lieutenant James Barrett who was killed 
at the Battle of Picacho Pass on April 5, 1862. It was abandoned July 23, 1862, and 
not occupied thereafter. 
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% FORT BOWIE (1862-1894) 


In mid-June, 1862, the California Column of Volunteers under Brigadier Gen- 
eral James H. Carlton, on its way to New Mexico, detached a company to protect 
Puerto del Dado, the spring in Apache Pass in the Chiricahua Mountains. Late in 
June the spring was the scene of the Battle of Apache Pass, in which warriors 
led by Mangas Coloradas and Cochise attacked the California Volunteers and 
were badly beaten. The soldiers here made use of field artillery for the first time 
against the Apaches. On July 28, 1862, Camp Bowie was established as a temporary 


post south of the present town of Bowie in Cochise County. Consisting of tents 
inside an adobe wall, it overlooked the important spring. The post was named 
after Colonel George W. Bowie of the Sth California Infantry Volunteers, then 
commanding the District of Southern California. Later a new post was built 
about one-quarter mile east of the original camp. From time to time improvements 
were made. 

On April 25, 1863, some 200 Indians appeared at the post and a running fight 
of three hours ensued with Captain B. F. Harrover’s troops. Between 1867 and 
1886, the authorities at Camp Bowie dealt continuously with problems regarding 
the renegades Victorio, Nana, Juh, Geronimo, Loco and Nachez. In March, 1873, 
Cochise returned to the area for the first time since the Bascom incident in 1861, 
which had been one of the causes of the early Apache wars. The name of the post 
was changed to Fort Bowie on April 5, 1879. 

In April, 1886, Lieutenant Marion P. Maus brought sixty-three prisoners, includ- 
ing Chihuahua and fourteen warriors, to the fort. In September of that year 
Geronimo surrendered at Skeleton Canyon, and the following day General Nelson 
A. Miles brought Geronimo and Nachez into Fort Bowie. After the Apache threat 
had ended, the post lost its usefulness and was abandoned officially on October 17, 
1894, On June 20, 1911, the buildings were sold by public auction at Phoenix. 


SPECIAL REFERENCES: 


William S, Oury, “A True History of the Outbreak of the Noted Apache Chieftain Cochise 
in the year 1861,” (Tucson) Arizona Daily Star, June 28, 1877. 

John C. Cremony, Léfe "Among the Apaches (San Francisco, 1868). Reissued in 1951 by 
Arizona Silhouettes, Tucson. 

“Fort Bowie, Arizona, the Headquarters of General Crook,” Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News- 
paper, April 3, 1886. 

General Nelson A. Miles, Personal Recollections and Observations (Chicago, 1897). 

John A. Spring, “With the Regulars in Arizona in the Sixties,” (Washington) National 
Tribune, Nov. 20, 1902. 

S. M. Barrett (ed.), Geronimo’s Story of His Life (New York, 1906 

John A. Rockfellow, A Short History of Old Fort Bowie in Bloody idihe Pass (Willcox, 
Arizona, 1927). 

ee.” B. J. D. Irwin, “The Apache Pass Fight,” Infantry Journal, April 1928, 
pp. 1 

John ey Veal New Mexico Historical Review, Vol. 3 (1928), pp. 1-26, 121- 

21 

Britton Davis, The Truth About Geronimo (Yale University Press, 1929). Reissued by the 
Lakeside Press, Chicago, 1951. 

Anton Mazzanovich, Trailing Geronimo (Los Angeles, 1931). 


Richard Y. Murray, ‘ ‘The History of Fort Bowie,” Unpublished Master's Thesis, University 
of Arizona, 1951. 

Fenton Taylor, “So They Built Fort Bowie,” Desert, Aug. 1951. 

James H. Tevis, Arizona in the ’50’s (U. of New Mexico Press, 1954). 

James M, Barney, “Old Fort Bowie,” (Tucson) Sheriff’s Magazine, Jan. 1955. 
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Robert M. erry Historical Report on Fort Bowie, Arizona (Santa Fe: National Park Serv- 
ice, 1958). 


Walter Allison Tompkins, “Old Fort Bowie, Guardian of Apache Pass,” Arizona Highways, 
March 1959. Valuable for photographs. 


Arthur H. Woodward (ed.), Man of the West; Reminiscences of co Washington Oaks, 
1840-1917 (Tucson: Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Seciety, 1956). 


Raymond A. Mulligan, “Sixteen Days in Apache Pass,” Kiva, Dec. 1958, pp. 1-13. 


CAMP TUBAC (1862-1865) 


Camp Tubac in Santa Cruz County was occupied first by the Army on July 20, 
1862, when Troop “D” of the 1st Cavalry and a troop of the 2nd Cavalry estab- 
lished a temporary post near the old Mexican presidio. From April of 1864 to 
May of the following year, Troop “L” of the 1st Cavalry of California Volunteers 
occupied the camp, and Troop “I” of the same regiment was at Camp Tubac 
from May to July, 1865. Company “D” of the 7th Infantry was also stationed 
there from April to September, and Company “G” from May to September, 1865. 


SPECIAL REFERENCES: 
Raphael Pumpelly, “A Mining Adventure in New Mexico,” Putnam’s Magazine, Oct. 1869. 
Lorenzo D. Walters, “Arizona,” Progressive Arizona, Jan. 1932, pp. 5-6, 20. 


Doris W. Bents, “The History of Tubac, 1752-1948,” Unpublished Master's Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, 1949. 


Aurora Hunt, “California Volunteers on Border Patrol, Texas and New Mexico, 1862-1866,” 
Southern California Historical Society Quarterly, Vol. 30 (Dec. 1948), pp. 265-276. 


Aurora Hunt, “California Volunteers,” Southern California Historical Society Quarterly, 
Vol. 36 (June 1954), pp. 146-154. 


FORT CANBY (1863-1864) 


This post was established in July, 1863, some twenty-eight miles southwest of 
old Fort Defiance in Apache County, and named after General Edward R. 5. 
Canby, the Union commander in the Southwest during the Civil War. The site 
had been selected by Kit Carson as a base of operations against the Navajos. On 
June 22, 1863, General J. H. Carlton wrote Joseph Walker at the mines near 
Prescott, and enclosed a map showing the proposed location of Fort Canby. It was 
abandoned after the suppression of the Navajos in 1864. 


SPECIAL REFERENCE: 
Frank C. Lockwood, Pioneer Days in Arizona (New York: Macmillan, 1932). 


CAMP SUPPLY (1863) 


Nothing is known of this temporary camp, located on the north bank of the 
Little Colorado River two miles east of the present town of Holbrook in Navajo 
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County, except that the site was selected by Kit Carson in 1863. Evidently it was 
little more than a relay station for food and materials on their way to other posts, 
one of which probably was Fort Canby. 


CAMP CLARK (1863-1864) 
and 


% FORT WHIPPLE (1864-1913) 


In November, 1863, General James H. Carlton set up a temporary camp in 
Coconino County. The camp, named after Lieutenant Pomeroy, consisted of a small 
guard and a mule team. These were soon run off by the Indians. On December 
21, 1863, a camp was established in the Chino Valley at Del Rio Springs, and 
named for Surveyor-General John A. Clark. On May 18, 1864, Camp Clark was 
moved to the left bank of Granite Creek, one mile northeast of Prescott in 
Yavapai County, and twenty-one miles southwest of its original location, and 
now called Fort Whipple. At the same time Whipple Depot was established as 
a part of the fort; the depot was commonly known as the “corral.” Fort Whipple 
was named in honor of the early surveyor, Amiel W. Whipple, who had fallen 
in the battle of Chancellorsville. It was stockade construction, built upon table 
land some twenty-five feet above creek bottom with a gradual slope to the nearby 
foothills of the Sierra Prieta Range. 

Early in 1867 miners in the Bradshaw Mountains caused some 200 Yavapai to 
seek peace at Fort Whipple, but in April of that year Captain Williams led eighty 
men to the Upper Verde and killed fifty-five renegade Indians. In 1869 the 
buildings of Fort Whipple were condemned, torn down and rebuilt. On April 
15, 1870, Whipple Barracks became headquarters for the Military Depart- 
ment of Arizona, and in October of that year the depot was constituted as a 
separate command. In February, 1871, the depot was broken up, but was reéstab- 
lished on October 10. On April 27, 1872, the corral, stables, shops of the depot 
were destroyed in a fire. The old site was abandoned for a new one close by, and 
the depot was rebuilt and completed in July, 1872. 

On May 22, 1879, Prescott Barracks and Fort Whipple were consolidated with 
Whipple Barracks. The post was discontinued in 1898 and then regarrisoned 
in 1902. It was rebuilt in 1904, and finally abandoned on February 15, 1913. In 
1922 the reservation was transferred to the Secretary of the Treasury for use 
by the Public Health Service. 


SPECIAL REFERENCES: 
“Census of Military Forces at Whipple in 1864,” Files of Carl Hayden, Arizona Pioneers’ 
Historical Society, Tucson. 


Albert F. Banta, “The Establishment of Fort Whipple,” (Prescott) Weekly Arizona Journal- 
Miner, Nov. 6, 1889. 


“Change of Name,” (Yuma) Arizona Sentinel, June 14, 1879. 
“Whipple Barracks,” (Prescott) Weekly Courier, Dec. 18, 1903. 
Ellen McGowan Biddle, Reminiscences of a Soldier's Wife (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1907). 
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James M. Barney, “The Townsend Expedition,” Arizona Highways, March 1937. 


Frank A. Schilling, “Two Military Outposts in Arizona,” Los Angeles Corral: Westerners 
Brand Book (Los Angeles, 1948), pp. 135-41. 


Charles Franklin Parker, “The Verde River,” Arizona Highways, Nov. 1949. 


CAMP MANSFIELD (1863?) 


Located seven miles south of Fort Defiance in Apache County, this temporary 
camp was named for Brigadier-General Joseph K. F. Mansfield, a casualty of 
Antietam. Dates of establishment and abandonment are uncertain. 


%& FORT VERDE (1864-1890) 


In January, 1864, Camp Lincoln was established by Volunteers from New 
Mexico, under Colonel J. F. Chavez, on the east bank of the Verde River about 
one mile north of the juncture of the Verde with Beaver Creek in Yavapai 
County. The site had been selected by General George R. Crook and Colonel 
Grover of the 3rd Cavalry. On August 3, 1866, interestingly enough, the Volun- 
teers struck due to lack of supplies and food. They were neither being paid nor 
given decent clothing, and by the end of August only five men remained at the 
post. By September 29, 1866, however, the post was regarrisoned by a company 
of the 14th Infantry Regiment, and was renamed Fort Lincoln. In November of 
that year, Paulino Weaver was assigned to this post as scout and guide. Here, it 
was thought, he could be of the most efficient service in operations against the 
Apaches. 

On November 23, 1868, the post was renamed Camp Verde after the river in 
Yavapai County. The location proved now to be most unhealthy, and in the spring 
of 1871 the post was moved to the high mesa on the west side of the river where 
the town of Camp Verde is today, opposite and one mile south of the original 
site. In the spring of 1871 some 1000 Yavapai came to the post in search of 
peace. In 1872, however, 800 braves left their reserve and raided the countryside. 
After General Crook arrived in Arizona and led a successful campaign against 
the Apaches in 1873, Cha-lipun and 300 renegade Yavapai came in to surrender. 
The post was renamed Fort Verde on April 5, 1879, and abandoned on April 
10, 1890. Some sources have given Camp Infantry as an early name for Verde; 
but the dates, 1866 to 1881, are vague and the location—fifty miles from Phoenix 
—is indefinite. 

SPECIAL REFERENCES: 


General George Stoneman, Notes of Travel through the Territory of Arizona... im the 
Autumn of 1870 (Prescott, 1870). This brief pamphlet is a collection of newspaper 
articles published by Stoneman in (Prescott) Arizona Miner. 
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Colonel B. H. Grierson, Annual Report of ... Department of Arizona, 10th Cavalry (Wash- 
ington, 1889). 

Edmund Wells, Argonaut Tales (New York: Grafton Press, 1927). 

Paul I. Wellman, The Indian Wars of the West (New York: Doubleday, 1956). 

Lloyd Pierson, “A Short History of Camp Verde to 1890,” El Palacio, Nov.-Dec. 1957. 


CAMP GOODWIN (1864-1871) 


On June 21, 1864, Camp Goodwin was established on the Upper Gila River, 
two miles east of the present town of Geronimo in Graham County. The site, a 
junction of four wagon roads, was selected by Colonel E. A. Rigg and Colonel 
Davis. The post was established as a base of operations against the Pinal, Chiri- 
cahua and White Mountain Apache, and was named after John N. Goodwin, first 
Territoral Governor of Arizona. An earlier camp, located four miles up Goodwin 
Wash in the direction of Mount Turnbull, was abandoned because of malaria. 

At one time Camp Goodwin had seven companies of infantry and cavalry. In 
May, 1866, rumors reached San Francisco that Camp Goodwin had been taken by 
2000 Indians and that more than 100 soldiers had been massacred, only one man 
surviving. These rumors were immediately printed in many important newspapers 
in the East, and not until weeks later was the public correctly advised that no 
massacre had taken place. On October 6, 1869, a group of Apaches, who lived 
at the post, slipped out and killed Colonel Stone, Deputy Collector of Customs, 
and five men, and stole the U. S. Mail. The post was abandoned on March 14, 
1871, because of malaria. 

SPECIAL REFERENCES: 


“Capture of Fort Goodwin,” New York Herald, May 11, May 14, May 16, June 20 and 
June 29, 1866. 


(Tucson) Arizona Citizen, Dec. 24, 1870. 

U. S. Court of Claims, Case No. 1514: P. R. Tully vs. U. S. (Dec. 1895). 

“Report of Grand Jury,” (Tucson) Arizona Citizen, Oct. 28, 1871. 

Various Papers of Sidney DeLong on file at the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society, Tucson. 


CAMP LINCOLN (1864) 


Camp Lincoln, manned temporarily in 1864 by troops under Captain Sherman 
at a site on the Colorado River a few miles above the present town of Ehrenberg 
in Yuma County, was a sub-post of Fort Yuma. It was abandoned on August 15 
of that year. 


CAMP MASON (1865-1866) 


This post, named for General John Mason of the California Volunteers, was 
established on August 21, 1865. The site was near the Santa Cruz River in the 
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county of that name, above Pete Kitchen’s ranch and adjacent to the ruins of 
the old residence of Governor Gandara of Sonora. Hinton’s Handbook to Arizona 
(p. 182) shows it at the junction of Portrera Creek and the Santa Cruz. On 
September 6, 1866, its name was changed to Camp McKee, but the post was 
abandoned on October 1. 


% FORT McDOWELL (1865-1890) 


On September 7, 1865 this post was established by five companies of California 
Volunteers on the west bank of the Rio Verde in Maricopa County, seven miles 
above the junction of the Verde with the Salt River. The site was picked as a 
point from which to operate against the Indians of the surrounding mountains. 
The post at first was called Campo Verde, but was soon renamed by Colonel C. E. 
Bennett in honor of his commanding officer, Major-General Irvin McDowell. A 
few sources erroneously indicate a Fort Badger as the early Fort McDowell. Hart- 
ley’s undated map of Arizona shows a Fort Badger just below the junction of 
the Verde and Salado Rivers, as does Johnson’s map of 1866, but Fort McDowell 
is also shown on the same maps. 

Fort McDowell commanded a number of the more important trails that served 
the Apaches of central Arizona, and it was a place of embarkation for many 
expeditions eastward against the Tonto Apaches. In December, 1872, Captain 
James Burns and his men, with 100 Pima Indians, left Fort McDowell to join 
Bourke’s troops for the fight at the Salt River Cave. On April 10, 1890, Fort 
McDowell became a reservation for the Mohave-Apache and the Yavapais. Over 
25,000 acres were then set aside for the Indians, and in 1903 additional acreage 
was allocated. 

SPECIAL REFERENCES: 


(Tucson) Arizona Citizen, June 28 and 30, 1873. 

Colonel B. H. Grierson, Annual Report of ... Department of Arizona, 10th Cavalry (Wash- 
ington, 1889). 

James M. Barney, “Looking Back,” (Phoenix) Gazette, April 10 and 12, 1952. 


CAMP LEWIS (1865?-1870? ) 


This post appears to have been established in 1865 on Fossil Creek in Yavapai 
County, near the head of the Salt River and on the trail from Verde Valley to Tonto 
Basin. It was named for Colonel Charles H. Lewis of the 7th Infantry of California 
Volunteers, who led several expeditions against the Apaches in 1865 and 1866. 
Apparently there were two locations. The General Land Office Map of 1866 shows 
an early camp at the juncture of the Salt River and the Verde, southeast of Cedar 
Tanks. Johnson’s map of 1870 shows the post on the east fork of Fossil Creek. 
Camp Lewis appears to have been abandoned in 1870. 
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CAMP WALLEN (1866-1869) 


On May 9, 1866, a “New Post” was officially established by the California Volun- 
teers on Babocamari Creek ten to fifteen miles west of Tombstone in Cochise 
County. The permanent name of the camp was soon given in honor of Colonel 
H. D. Wallen, commander of the Northern Arizona District. The first garrison 
consisted of Company “G,” 1st U. S. Cavalry. The Army took possession of Babo- 
comari Ranch, put up tents and used buildings for a corral at night. During Janu- 
ary, 1867, the camp was snowbound for days and many sheep and cattle died of 
exposure. On May 29, 1867, Apaches jumped the post herd of about 100 head 
of cattle and cavalry horses, and drove them off. The camp was given up by the 
military on October 31, 1869. 


SPECIAL REFERENCES: 


John A. Spring, “Historical Sketch of Camp Wallen,” (Florence) Arizona Enterprise, Jan. 
18 and Nov. 18, 1890. 


John A. Spring, “With the Regulars in Arizona in the Sixties,” (Washington) National 
Tribune, Nov. 20, 1902. 


Solon M. Allis, “Survey Trip, 1880.” An unpublished manuscript at the Arizona Pioneers’ 
Historical Society, Tucson. 


CAMP CAMERON (1866-1867) 


On October 1, 1866, Camp Cameron was established at Calabasas in Santa Cruz 
County as a temporary post of “A” tents. The post was named for Simon Cameron, 
Secretary of War under President Lincoln. Eventually the post was moved, because 
of sickness among the men, to a point fifteen miles northeast of Tubac, at the foot 
of the Santa Rita Mountains. As before, quarters consisted of “A” tents. The post 
was given up on March 7, 1867, and its troops were moved to Fort Crittenden. 


CAMP RIGG (1866-?) 


In 1866 the Army established a temporary post on the north bank of the Gila 
River, a few miles east of Camp Goodwin in Graham County. It was named for 
Colonel E. A. Rigg of the 1st California Infantry. Johnson’s map of 1870 shows 
Camp Rigg on a site north of the Gila in Aztec Valley. The date of abandonment 
has not been ascertained. 


CAMP EL DORADO (1867) 


On January 15, 1867, Camp El Dorado was established on the west bank of the 
Colorado River near the mouth of El Dorado Canyon and close to Mount Davis, 
and just south of Callville in Mohave County. The military abandoned the camp 
on August 24 of the same year. 
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CAMP SKULL VALLEY (1867) 
and 


CAMP DATE CREEK (1867-1874) 


On January 23, 1867, a camp was established on Date Creek, sixty miles south- 
west of Prescott in Yavapai County, to protect travelers on the road from La Paz 
to Prescott. It was named for Union Brigadier-General James B. McPherson, who 
was killed in the Battle of Atlanta. In March, 1867, the post was moved twenty-five 
miles north, and now called Camp Skull Valley. On May 11 of the same year, it 
was returned to Date Creek, about three miles south of the present railroad station, 
and the name changed to Camp Date Creek on July 15. The camp was moved again 
to another location on Date Creek on August 24, and finally in 1868 to the 
south bank of Date Creek. The buildings here were of adobe, with dirt and shingle 
roofs. The post was given up by the military sometime in 1874.. 


SPECIAL REFERENCES: 


San Diego Union, March 5, 1872. 


Lieutenant George M. Wheeler, Preliminary Report: Explorations in Nevada and Arizona, 
1871 (Washington, 1872). 


% FORT CRITTENDEN (1867-1873) 


On August 10, 1867 this post was established on Sonoita Creek, between the 
present towns of Sonoita and Patagonia in Santa Cruz County, to protect settlers 
in the Babocomari, Sonoita and Santa Cruz Valleys. The post was named for 
Colonel Thomas L. Crittenden of the 32nd Infantry, who had served at Shiloh, 
Stone River and Chickamauga in the Civil War. Contrary to general belief, Fort 
Crittenden was not on the site of Fort Buchanan, which had been abandoned in 
1861. Fort Crittenden was closed officially on June 1, 1873. 


SPECIAL REFERENCES: 


(Tucson) Arizona Citizen, June 19, 1875. 


Robert H. Forbes, The Penningtons, Pioneers of Early Arizona (Tucson: Arizona Historical 
and Archeological Society, 1919). 


Frank A. Schilling, “Two Military Outposts in Arizona,” Los Angeles Corral: Westerners 
Brand Book (Los Angeles 1948), pp. 135-41. 


CAMP WILLOW GROVE (1867-1869) 


Established on August 23, 1867 at a point eighty miles east of Fort Mohave and 
forty miles east of Beale’s Springs in Mohave County, this camp was abandoned 
in September, 1869. 


SPECIAL REFERENCE: 
May E. Young, “Jim Mahone, Hualpai Scout,” Desert, Dec. 1957. 
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CAMP RENO (1867-1870) 


On October 11, 1867 this post was established in the Tonto Valley at the foot 
of Reno Pass, and east of the Matazal Range, in Gila County. It was named for 
General Jesse L. Reno, who was killed at Turner's Gap in 1862. As a sub-station 
of Fort McDowell, Camp Reno was a departure point for expeditions against the 
Tonto and Pinal Apaches. It was given up by the military on March 8, 1870. By 
1878 only piles of dirt outlined the place where the camp stood, and only the sutler’s 
store remained intact. In 1882 the site was a starting point for fourteen troops 
of cavalry that Captain Adna R. Chaffee led against the Coyoteros in the Battle 
of the Big Dry Wash. 


SPECIAL REFERENCES: 


(Phoenix) Salt River Herald, May 11, 1878. 
Various papers of Joseph Green and Joseph W. McGinnis on file at the Arizona Pioneers’ 
Historical Society, Tucson. 


CAMP COLORADO (1868-1871) 


In anticipation of trouble from the Yuma and Mohave Indians, Camp Colorado 
was established on November 25, 1868, on the east bank of the Colorado River 
near the present town of Parker in Yuma County. Hinton’s map of 1878 locates it 
at the northern end of the old irrigation canal, and just southwest of the city of 
Parker. It should be noted that this was not the Camp Colorado, established in 
1859, which later became known as Fort Mohave. The Camp Colorado of 1868 
was a sub-station of Fort Yuma, and consisted only of brush huts. No married 
soldiers were sent here, and the post was abandoned sometime in 1871. 


CAMP HUALAPAI (1869-1873) 


On May 9, 1869, Camp Toll Gate was established just southeast of Aztec Pass, 
and forty miles northeast of Prescott on Walnut Creek, below the Juniper Range in 
Yavapai County. It was located between the two canyons to guard the road 
against Indian attacks. The post was renamed Camp Hualapai on August 1, 1870. 
In November 1872, cavalry and scouts from Hualapai went to Camp Verde by way 
of the San Francisco peaks and the upper Verde. The scout lasted fifteen days, 
destroyed a number of winter rancherias, and killed thirteen warriors. On July 
31, 1873, the post was given up by the military. 


SPECIAL REFERENCE: 


Bureau a + hoe Ethnology: 28th Annual Report, 1906-1907 (Washington, 1912), 
ate 92. 
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CAMP RAWLINS (1870) 


In February, 1870, the Army established a temporary camp in Williamson Valley, 
seventeen miles southeast of Camp Hualapai and twenty-seven miles northwest of 
Prescott, on the old Hardyville Road in Yavapai County. A sub-post of Whipple 
Barracks, it was named for General John A. Rawlins of Civil War fame. The post 
was abandoned in September, 1870. 


% FORT APACHE (1870-1924) 


Early in the spring of 1870, Major John Green supervised the building of a 
road into the Coyotero country, and on May 16 of that year he established Camp 
Ord at its terminus near the present town of Whiteriver in Navajo County. The 
post was named in honor of General E. O. C. Ord, commander of Arizona. On 
July 1, 1870, the Indians received their first beef rations. On August 1, the post 
name was changed to Camp Mogollon for the Mogollon Mountains, and changed 
again on September 12 to Camp Thomas for Major-General George W. Thomas, 
the “Rock of Chickamauga.” In late summer, 1870, Cochise was brought to the 
post for a visit of several weeks, and on February 2, 1871 the name was changed 
to Camp Apache as a token of friendship. On April 5, 1879, it was renamed Fort 
Apache. 

Because of its location between the domains of the Apaches and the Navajos, 
this post was of singular importance to the Army. Renegade groups under Geron- 
imo, Nachez and others who escaped from their reservation were pursued by troops 
from Fort Apache. It gained new significance after many mountain tribes were gath- 
ered in the San Carlos Agency. In 1924 the post was turned over to the Indian 
Service for use as a school. 


SPECIAL REFERENCES: 
Martha Summerhayes, Vanished Arizona (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1908). Reissued in 1939 
by Lakeside Press, Chicago. 


Britton Davis, The Truth about Geronimo (Yale University Press, 1929). Reissued in 1951 
by Lakeside Press, Chicago. 


Various Papers of James M. Barney, Edward Arhleger, and Thomas R. Hamblin on file at 
the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society, Tucson. 


CAMP PINAL (1870-1871) 
and 
CAMP PICKET POST (1871-?) 


On November 28, 1870, General George Stoneman established Camp Infantry 
at the Pinal Ranch in Mason Valley, below Hutton Peak and near the headwaters 
of Mineral and Pinto Creeks, some thirty miles northeast of Florence in Pinal 
County. Its purpose was to protect miners in the area, and 400 cavalrymen were 
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quartered there in the spring of 1871. The name was changed to Camp Pinal on 
April 4, but the place was abandoned on July 5 of that year when General Stone- 
man moved his troops a few miles west to Queen Creek. Here, below Picket Post 
Butte, Stoneman laid out a new camp. By 1877, according to Hinton and others, 
Camp Picket Post had developed into the mining village of Pinal. While the Silver 
King Mine was at the peak of its production, Pinal is said to have had a population 
of 2500. The date of the removal of troops has not been ascertained. 


SPECIAL REFERENCES: 


General George Stoneman, Notes of Travel through the Territory of Arizona... im the 
Autumn of 1870 (Prescott, 1870). This brief pamphlet is a collection of newspaper 
articles published by Stoneman in (Prescott) Arizona Miner. 

“Exit Pinal,” (Camp Pinal) Citizen, July 15, 1871. 

“Picket Post Described,” (Tucson) Arizona Weekly Star, Sept. 12, 1878. 

John A. Spring, “With the Regulars in Arizona in the Sixties,” (Washington) National 
Tribune, Sept. 17, 1903. 

“Picket Post Mountain,” (Tucson) Arizona Daily Star, March 16, 1958. 

Place Names File at the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society, Tucson. 


CAMP BEALE’S SPRINGS (1871-1874) 


On March 25, 1871, this post was established near the Big Sandy River, forty- 
three miles east of Fort Mohave and close to the present city of Kingman in Mohave 
County. It was named for the famous surveyor, Edward Fitzgerald Beale of the 
“Camel Corps,” who had discovered the springs at this place in 1858. In July, 
1873, a court of inquiry investigated complaints by the Arizona Indian Agency 
that Captain Thomas Byrne, commanding at Camp Beale’s Springs, had mistreated 
some of his wards. Byrne was acquitted with full apologies. The post was abandoned 
by the Army on April 6, 1874. 


+e CAMP SAN CARLOS (1873-1900) 


On May 29, 1873, Camp San Carlos was established on the north bank of the 
San Carlos River, about one mile from its junction with the Gila, at the border 
of Gila and Graham Counties. It was manned by “I” troop of the 5th Cavalry, and 
laid out as a headquarters from which to govern the tribes who had agreed to 
peace in that year. The famous San Carlos Indian Agency was erected close by on 
the south bank of the river. 

At different times in the next twenty-five years, Camp San Carlos was a sub- 
post of Forts Grant and Apache. In July, 1900, the camp was closed by the Army. 
While Coolidge Dam was under construction in the 1920's, water from San Carlos 
Lake backed into the Agency cemetery; cement slabs were poured to protect the 
graves. The last of the Agency buildings were dynamited on February 16, 1930, 
and the site remained under water until the dry season of 1957. 
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SPECIAL REFERENCES: 


Robert K. ree “The Indian Question in Arizona,” Atlantic Monthly, August 1886, 
pp. 167-76. 


General Nelson A. Miles, Personal Recollections and Observations (Chicago, 1897). 


John P. Clum, “San Carlos Blasted into Dust,” Arizona Historical Review, Vol. 3 (April 
1930), pp. 59-70. 


Lee Stohbrost, “Agent Unafraid—John Clum,” Arizona Highways, Sept. 1956. 
Paul I. Wellman, The Indian Wars of the West (New York: Doubleday, 1956). 


Veda Williams, “Son of Former Indian Agent Visits Old Fort San Carlos,” (Globe) Arizona 
Record, Feb. 21, 1957. 


CAMP LA PAZ (1874-1875) 


On April 20, 1874, a supply camp was established temporarily in the deserted 
Mexican town of La Paz, on the bank of the Colorado River in Yuma County. 
Companies “F” and “G” of the 4th California Infantry occupied several buildings, 
and the old town came to life for a short time. Camp La Paz was abandoned in 
September, 1875. 


% FORT THOMAS (1876-1892) 


On August 12, 1876, a site was chosen for the “New Post on the Gila” in Gra- 
ham County, to replace Camp Goodwin when that establishment was abandoned 
because of malaria. The new location was some seven miles below the site of Camp 
Goodwin. Within a month a permanent post was erected and named Camp Thomas 
in honor of Major-General George W. Thomas of Civil War fame. The first gar- 
rison was made up of Company “D” of the 8th Infantry and Troop “F” of the 
6th Cavalry. 

The name was changed to Fort Thomas on February 11, 1882. Already the post 
had twenty-seven buildings, all adobe with shingle roofs. Officers’ quarters were 
heated by stoves and fireplaces, and other buildings by stoves where needed. Water 
was piped to the various buildings, but the post had no sewerage system. Malaria 
remained a danger and Fort Thomas sometimes was called the worst Army’ post 
in the United States. After the surrender of Geronimo in 1886, troops were gradu- 
ally withdrawn. On December 3, 1892, the post was given up to the Department 
of the Interior. 

SPECIAL REFERENCES: 
“Thomas to Apache,” (Tucson) Arizona Weekly Star, April 18, 1878. 


“Fort Thomas to be Abandoned,” (Florence) Arizona Enterprise, Jan. 10, 1891. 


Frank A. Schilling, “Post on the Old Frontier: Fort Thomas,” (Los Angeles) Westerners 
Branding Iron, Dec. 1955. 


Fenton Taylor, “Smoky Chalcedony in the Gila Range,” Desert, Dec. 1956. 
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% FORT HUACHUCA (1877—) 


On March 3, 1877, Camp Huachuca was established on the northeast side of the 
Huachuca Mountains at the mouth of Central Canyon, some eight miles south of 
Camp Wallen and near the present town of Sierra Vista in Cochise County. It was 
originally planned as a temporary link in the system of posts protecting the border, 
but in 1881 the camp became permanent and the name changed to Fort Huachuca. 
Troops from this post pursued such renegades as Geronimo and Chato, and in 
1887 hunted for the Apache Kid. After the outbreak of the Mexican Revolution 
in 1910, Fort Huachuca again became the scene of much activity. It is the only 
one of the old military establishments in Arizona which the Army still maintains, 
and today it is a center for electronic research. 


SPECIAL REFERENCES: 


Major Joseph Lambert, 100 Years with the Second Cavalry (Topeka, 1939). 

Edward J. Kelly, “Old Fort Huachuca,” Arizona Highways, Oct. 1942. 

Patricia Louise Lage, “History of Fort Huachuca,” Unpublished Master's Thesis, University 
of Arizona, 1949. 

Dick Stitt, “Fort Huachuca Enterprises,” Arizona Highways, Jan. 1951. 

Arthur Woodward (ed.), On the Bloody Trail of Geronimo (Los Angeles: Westernlore 
Press, 1958). An account by Lieutenant John Bigelow, Jr. 

Photographs in the Collection of Lieutenant Charles Gatewood, Arizona Pioneers’ Historical 

Society, Tucson. 


CAMP SUPPLY (1878) 
and 


CAMP RUCKER (1879-1880) 


On April 29, 1878, this post was established as Camp Supply, and shortly after- 
ward the name was changed to Camp Powers. It was first located off a stream near 
the White River in Cochise County. When it was moved to a site at the upper end 
of the White River on January 1, 1879, the post was renamed for Lieutenant John 
A. (Tony) Rucker of the 12th Infantry. Rucker drowned on July 11, 1878, in a 
mountain stream after trying unsuccessfully to rescue another officer, Lieutenant 
Austin Henley, who had been caught in a flash flood. Both lieutenants had been 
very popular among their fellow soldiers in the Southwest. Camp Rucker was 
abandoned by the Army in 1880. 


SPECIAL REFERENCES: 


(Phoenix) Salt River Herald, Jan. 1, 1879. 
Photographs of Camp Rucker, File 66-B, Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society, Tucson. 


CAMP ILGES (1870's) 


This obscure temporary post was located on the west bank of the Verde River 
in Yavapai County, some miles below Fort Verde, at an indefinite time during the 
decade of the 1870's. It appears to have been established by Colonel Guido Ilges, 
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an officer who served with distinction for years in Arizona. Heitman gives the 
only reference that has been found. 


CAMP PRICE (1881) 


Established in 1881 as a temporary telegraph station, this camp was named for 
Colonel Sterling Price of Mexican War fame. It was located in Cochise County, 
south and east of the abandoned site of Camp Rucker, at the southern end of the 
Chiricahua Mountains and at the head of Texas Canyon. 


SPECIAL REFERENCE: 


bese = <4 of John A. Rockfellow on file at the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society, 
‘ucson. 


CAMP CRAWFORD (1886) 


A temporary station in the Chiricahua Mountains south of Fort Bowie, this camp 
appears to have been erected early in 1886. The site is indicated on Captain Bud’s 
map of September 9, 1886, on file at the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society. The 


place was named for Captain Emmett Crawford, the popular officer who lost his 
life in pursuit of renegade Apaches. The date of abandonment likewise is un- 
certain, but probably Camp Crawford was evacuated late in 1886. 
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SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 
OF THE ARIZONA PIONEERS’ HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
1884 - 1959 


by 


ELEANOR B. SLOAN 


Since 1947 Miss Sloan has served as Director and Historical Secretary 
of the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society. A graduate of Vassar College, she 
is the daughter of the last Territorial governor of Arizona, Richard E. Sloan. 
Her interest in statewide Arizona history derives from having lived in Prescott 
and Phoenix as well as Tucson. 


On January 31, 1884—thirty years after the Gadsden Purchase had added to 
the United States that part of Arizona which lies south of the Gila River, and 
twenty years after the establishment of Territorial government—the “Society of 
Arizona Pioneers” was organized at the Palace Hotel in Tucson. In answer to a 
call from Charles D. Poston, Arizona’s first delegate to Congress, a group of 145 
men met that evening to form a “pioneer association of historical and humanitarian 
purpose.” A letter from Poston, and the printed wine card of the Palace Hotel, 
had been sent to early residents throughout the Territory. Response to the invi- 
tation indicated widespread interest in Poston’s idea. Over one hundred enthusi- 
astic replies were received from men who were unable to attend the meeting. 
Within ten days, the Society of Arizona Pioneers had adopted a constitution 
which declared three objectives: (1) “to cultivate social intercourse among its 
members,” (2) “to create a fund for charitable purposes in their behalf,” and (3) 
“to collect and preserve information connected with the early settlement and sub- 
sequent history of the Territory.” The social objective of the Society was to be 
achieved by regular monthly meetings and by a banquet and ball held annually on 
December 29, the birthdate of the Territorial government in 1863. The humani- 
tarian objective was to be achieved by the allocation of one-half of all dues and 
fees to needy pioneers and their families. The third objective was purely historical 
and was amplified in the constitution by these expressions: “. . . to collect and 
preserve books, maps and other papers, and materials illustrative of the history of 
Arizona in particular and of the West generally; to procure from the early pioneers 
narratives of events relative to the early settlement of Arizona and to the early 
explorations, Indian occupancy and overland in the Territory and the West; to 
procure facts and statements relative to the history and conduct of our Indian 
tribes; and to gather all information calculated to exhibit faithfully the antiquities, 
the past and present condition, and the resources and progress of the Territory. . . .” 
The historical goals of the Society were broad and ambitious, and in time they 
became its paramount work. Bookcases and a strongbox for manuscripts were 
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CHARLES D. POSTON 
(1825 - 1902) 


Organizer of a “pioneer association” in 1884, Charles D. 
Poston had come to Arizona some thirty years earlier. A 
native of Kentucky, he served as Arizona's first Territorial 
delegate to Congress. This photograph, now in the files of the 
Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society, was made in 1881. 
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GERONIMO 
(1829-1909) 

Now in the files of the Arizona 
Pioneers’ Historical Society, this 
photograph of Geronimo was 
taken late in 1886 at San An- 
tonio, Texas. He was traveling by 
train from Arizona to a prison in 
Florida. Fifty-seven years old at 
the time, the famous Apache rene- 
gade had recently surrendered to 
General Nelson A. Miles. The 
photograph is a gift to the Society 
by Mr. W. J. Holliday. As far as 
is known, it has not been revro- 


duced before. 
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purchased, and a cabinet was built to contain relics. At the meetings each mem- 
ber was asked to deliver a paper that described events about which he had first- 
hand knowledge. Each year a certain member was elected “Historical Secretary” 
and was expected to tour the Territory in search of authentic materials. 

By the constitution of 1884, membership was restricted to men who had arrived 
in Arizona before 1870, or to their male descendants. William S. Oury, a former 
Confederate soldier, was elected president for one year; Poston, who had escaped 
to California just ahead of the Confederate invasion of Tucson, was made an hon- 
orary member. No political, religious, or racial barriers were raised, but it was 
clearly understood in 1884 that Indians would not be applying for membership. 
Today, three-quarters of a century later, the Society has several Indian members. 
Since 1884 a “ladies’ auxiliary” had superintended the annual banquets, but not 
until 1916 was the first woman accepted for membership. By the end of World 
War I, women were frequently attending the meetings. The word “male,” how- 
ever, was not removed from the membership qualification until the constitution 
was rewritten in 1947. By that time two women had served as president. 

The attainment of the objectives of the Society depended, in large measure, upon 
the interest and industry of the Historical Secretary. Of the early ones, Joseph C. 
Perry appears to have been most energetic. Perry was elected to the office several 
times, and was Historical Secretary in 1897 when the Territorial Legislature passed 
a law which gave the Society its first public support. The act of March 18, 1897 
effected a change of name to “Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society”; it also altered 
the membership requirement to include male natives of Arizona who were twenty- 
one years of age, as well as males who had lived in Arizona for thirty years. Bound 
and unbound files of newspapers were transferred from the Territorial Library at 
Phoenix and now became the property of the Society, together with a set of all 
Territorial publications. The collections of the Society were opened to the public 
without charge, and a regular appropriation was stipulated for maintenance of the 
Society and its holdings. Until this time the Society had been quartered in the up- 
per story of the Tucson City Hall, paying an annual rental of $12; it now leased 
rooms at 139 W. Congress Street at $20 per month. In 1901 the collections were 
moved a few doors up the street, and moved again in 1903 to a hall at 200 W. 
Congress at an annual rental of $180. This remained the home of the Society for 
the next twenty-five years. 

In 1928 the University of Arizona offered the use of a large room in the pres- 
ent Law Building on the campus. Here, and later in larger quarters in the Stadium 
Building, the holdings of the Society grew rapidly in the years that followed, and 
their use for serious research expanded under the inspired leadership of Edith O. 
Kitt. From 1926 to her retirement in 1947, Mrs. Kitt served as Historical Secre- 
tary. From every part of Arizona and from out of the State, scholars, writers, and 
genealogists came to the reading rooms to use the valuable historical materials 
which Mrs. Kitt was collecting and putting into order. Among the examples of 
productive research done in the collections of the Society in this period are the 
various works of Dr. Frank C. Lockwood. Dean Lockwood's Arizona Characters was 
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published in 1928, his Tucson: the Old Pueblo in 1931, Pioneer Days in Arizona 
in 1932, With Padre Kino on the Trail and Spanish Missions of the Middle South- 
west in 1934, and his Apache Indians in 1938. In 1934 the Arizona Historical Re- 
view, a quarterly magazine which had been published for five years by the office 
of the State Historian in Phoenix, was moved to Tucson and continued until 1937 
under the joint sponsorship of the University of Arizona and the Society. In ad- 
dition to her other duties, Mrs. Kitt became associate editor of the magazine. 
Since her retirement in 1947, she has served the Society in an advisory capacity as 
Secretary Emeritus. 

For many years there had been strong feeling by members that the Society 
should have a spacious building of its own. As early as 1915, the Society entertained 
high hope that the City of Tucson would donate land on which to build; but, as 
this was an election year, the matter was too delicate to be urged. In 1921 an un- 
successful effort was made to get the State to appropriate a building, and the next 
year a plan was proposed that the members raise funds to erect their own building. 
In 1923 George H. Kelly suggested that $50,000 be raised by private donation, and 
asked the Legislature to match this sum. In 1925 a special committee tried unsuc- 
cessfully to acquire vacant property, and also in this year the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road was petitioned for the use of the El Paso and Southwestern passenger station. 
Nothing came of any of these projects. The City of Tucson did offer a site in 1925, 
but no money for construction was available. Ten years later the Society unsuc- 
cessfully offered $10,000 for the Orndorf Hotel. 

In 1943 Senator Carl Hayden offered his support for any Federal assistance that 
might be asked. The next year Mrs. Kitt asked the Society to appoint George W. 
Chambers to head a committee to raise private donations, and at the same time 
Dr. Robert H. Forbes suggested that the Legislature be asked to appropriate $75,000 
fon construction of an adequate and fireproof building. Dr. Forbes, former dean 
of the College of Agriculture at the University of Arizona, had been a resident of 
Tucson since 1894. In 1947, due largely to the efforts of Dr. Forbes, the State ap- 
propriated $75,000 contingent upon the Society’s success in raising not less than 
$40,000 from other sources within four years. The finance committee, now headed 
by John ‘W. Murphy and seconded vigorously by Mr. Chambers, had almost raised 
the necessary amount when Dr. Forbes, a member of the Legislature, had the time 
limit extended and the appropriation raised to $125,000, contingent upon an equal 
sum to be raised privately. 

The Society was able to meet the challenge. The first contribution came from 
the family of John S. Vosburg, who had designated $8000 for such a purpose be- 
fore his death in 1931. The Steinfeld Foundation gave $75,000 in memory of Al- 
bert Steinfeld, the pioneer merchant of Tucson, and his wife Bettina. Other large 
individual contributions were $15,000 by Frank C. Brophy in memory of his par- 
ents, pioneers of Bisbee, and a like amount from the estate of Charles Pogue of 
Florence. The Phelps Dodge Corporation contributed $10,000. The new building, 
a one-story structure in the “Territorial” style, was erected on a plot leased for 
ninety-nine years from the University of Arizona. It is at 949 E. Second Street, one 
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block from the campus. This location was particularly good because of the proximity 
of collateral collections of Southwest materials at the University Library. The build- 
ing was dedicated and opened to the public on January 29, 1955. The structure 
has 191 feet of frontage, with space left on each side for future extensions. It is 
completely fireproof and equipped with a special vault. The east side of the build- 
ing is devoted to a museum of pioneer history; a research library occupies the 
west side. 

The museum remains open from nine to four o'clock on weekdays, and from 
nine to one o'clock on Saturday. Since the Arizona State Museum on the University 
campus is devoted to archaelogical and anthropological displays, the Society does 
not duplicate such exhibits. Its displays are arranged in a sequence of historical 
periods which begin with the entrance of the first Europeans in 1541. The museum 
features exhibits of post-Conquest life, the missions, the mining and livestock in- 
dustries, the Territorial government, the Army posts, outlawry and law enforcement, 
and pioneer family life. Special cases are assigned to particular topics and institu- 
tions such as “Medicine in Arizona” and the Butterfield Overland Mail. Conducted 
tours are given to groups, and frequently the museum is opened for special affairs 
on a Saturday afternoon or an evening. Refreshments or a full meal may be served 
by a caterer upon these occasions. The only restriction that the Society places is 
that no current political or religious topics be debated in its rooms. 

The research library of the Society is now one of the largest and most complete 
in the Southwest. In addition to a broad collection of some 25,000 Southwestern 
books and pamphlets, its holdings at present include 22,000 photographs and pic- 
tures, some 1300 maps, and more than 1700 bound volumes of Arizona newspapers 
beginning with the first issue of the first weekly in 1859. Among its rare books 
is a copy of the 1532 edition of De Insulis by Hernando Cortes, and La Historia 
Generale Delle Indies Occidentali published by Francisco Lopez de Gémara in 1556. 
The extensive collection of maps, in which Arizona often is designated “Terra 
Incognita” or “Apacheria,” dates from 1580. 

Most important, perhaps, are the collections of manuscript material—letters, 
diaries, journals, business records, unpublished notes and reminiscences. At present 
the Society holds over 5000 different collections of manuscripts, ranging from a 
few items for the smallest ones to fourteen full filing cabinets for the collection of 
Colonel John C. Greenway. The earliest are the records of Jesuit missionaries dating 
back to 1744. The larger collections are those of the Territorial period and the 
early years of statehood. These include the materials of Colonel Greenway and Mrs. 
Isabella Greenway King, Will C. Barnes, Frederic Winn, L. F. Kneipp, Evans Cole- 
man, Dr. Frank C. Lockwood, Dan Williamson, and Mike Rice. Others of size are 
the Julian, Drachman, Roskruge, MacDougal, Alkire, Heywood, Van Valkenburg, 
Benedict, Gatewood, and Poston collections. A descriptive guide to the manuscript 
collections of the Society is now being prepared by Ray Brandes, formerly a re- 
searcher with the National Park Service and at present a student at the University of 
Arizona. Mr. Brandes expects to complete his analysis of the collections sometime 
this summer. In form, this guide will resemble those in use at the Library of Con- 
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gress and other major manuscript depositories. It should prove very useful to 
researchers. 

All the materials of the research library, published and manuscript, have come 
as gifts from members of the Society and other interested persons. These gifts have 
run from single items to very large bequests. The two U. S. Senators, Carl Hayden 
and Barry Goldwater, have been consistent contributors, as have many other mem- 
bers. The largest donations of material have come from W. J. Holliday, whose 
gifts now total to 5578 items and include rare books, manuscripts, maps, and paint- 
ings. This is a growing collection and is the only one that has been formally ap- 
praised each year. Its value now stands at about $250,000. Mr. Holliday also has 
established a revolving fund for the publication of rare manuscript material by 
the Society. To date, the Society has issued five books, each in a handsome limited 
edition. These are Geofrey Sykes’ A Westerly Trend (1944), Colonel John Van 
Deusen DuBois’ Campaigns in the West (1949), Arthur Woodward's edition of 
Ben Jaasted’s Man of the West: Reminiscences of George Washington Oaks 
(1956), and Father Peter M. Dunne’s editions of two missionary journals, Jacobo 
Sedelmayr (1955) aad Juan Antonio Balthasar (1957). The Society’s fortunate 
connection with the later Father Dunne, a distinguished Jesuit scholar, came about 
as a result of the deep interest of two members, Byron and Jane Ivancovich, in the 
Spanish period of Arizona history. The next book scheduled for publication is 
Arthur Woodward's edition of the diary of George Hand, a colorful figure of the 
Territorial period. 

In 1959, its diamond jubilee year, the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society counts 
a membership of more than 900. A northern branch of the Society, centered at 
Flagstaff, now has over 200 members. These dedicated, historically-minded people 
of Arizona have reason to take pride in the growth of their organization and the 
fulfillment of its declared purpose of 1884. The personnel of its small staff—Mrs. 
Yndia Moore, Mrs. Sadie Schmidt, Mrs. Nova Alderson, and Mrs. Rhoda Rhodes— 
are proud also. But we are not complacent and not afraid of the tasks ahead. 
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FRAY PEDRO ANTONIO DE ARRIQUIBAR, 
CHAPLAIN OF THE ROYAL FORT AT TUCSON 


by 
REv. VICTOR R. STONER 


Edited for Publication by 


HENRY F. DOBYNS 


The late Father Stoner discovered the will of Fray Pedro de Arriquibar in 
the Pima County Recorder’s Office, Tucson, Arizona, in February, 1932. When 
he delivered an address on Arriquibar’s life before the Kino Memorial Associa- 
tion of Tucson on October 20 of that year, Dr. Frank C. Lockwood hailed his 
find as the most “remarkable in decades.” That address, abridged and annotated 
for publication, is presented here by Mr. Dobyns, a research associate at the 
Arizona State Museum. Father Stoner’s manuscript is a recent gift from his 
family to the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society. 


Fray Pedro de Arriquibar has long been merely a name to most of us. He was 
“among those present” as Arizona missionaries in the lists of Salpointe’ and Engel- 
hardt.? Suddenly he became a real individual to me when I found that he lived and 
died in Tucson. I discovered this on finding a page in the Pima County Recorder's 
earliest records. Engrossed in flourishes, it began “Viva Jesus, In the Name of God 
Almighty, Amen. I, Fray Pedro de Arriquibar . . . .” Dated September 17, 1820, it 
was the last will and testament of this friar. 

Who was he? Where was he before he came to Tucson? What sort of man was 
he? Backtracking over the sometimes very dim trails of history, I have found only a 
few facts about the padre’s life. Like snow on the desert or a ravishing sunset on the 
Catalina mountains, he is here a moment, and then only a memory. In his will Arri- 
quibar stated that he was a native of Viscaya, Spain, and had been a resident of 
Sonora for “forty years and more.” He must, therefore, have been in his seventies at the 
time of his death. From scattered references we are able to trace lightly his activities 
as a missionary. 

On May 29, 1770, forty-four Franciscan friars—Arriquibar among them—arrived 
in Mexico from Spain, bound for the missions of the Californias. The Jesuits had 
been expelled from all Spanish territory by royal decree three years before, and the 


* Jean Baptiste Salpointe, Soldiers of the Cross: Notes on the Ecclesiastical History of New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Colorado (Banning, Calif., 1898), p. 144. Archbishop Salpointe’s list of 
missionaries in Arizona to 1827 was based on ‘the registers of the Guebavi and Tumacacori 
missions, which remain in the archive of the Diocese of Tucson, 


* Zephyrin Engelhardt, The Franciscans in Arizona (Harbor Springs, Mich., 1899), 4 
Father Engelhardt’s confused list of missionaries, supposed to have been at San Xavier del Bac, 
included Arriquibar. In this he followed the erroneous conclusion of Hubert Howe Bancroft in 
History of Arizona and New Mexico (San Francisco, 1889), p. 379 n. See my note 22. 
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Franciscans were hurled into the breech thus opened. These priests were sent to hold 
the scattered outposts of Christianity. They were to be assigned from the southern- 
most missions of Lower California northward to the several California missions just 
then being established. They left the City of Mexico for Tepic in October.* There 
they remained for months, awaiting the arrival of the little sailing vessel San Carlos 
which plied between Tepic and the California coast. 

In February, 1771, seventeen of these missionaries set sail on the San Carlos for 
their new stations. Like St. Paul, their first fellow seagoing missionary, they were 
buffeted by storms and carried far off their course, being driven southward and 
finally running aground in the port of Manzanillo, Colima, where the San Carlos 
took shelter.* Since the ship’s rudder was broken, the priests were ordered to pro- 
ceed by land to another port, Tamazula, where another ship would pick them up.° 
Two of the group embarked on the San Carlos again after it had been repaired, and 
reached Lower California in August after a very thirsty trip.® Fray Pedro de Arriqui- 
bar and fourteen others, however, marched overland to Santa Cruz where the packet 
Concepcion took them aboard and delivered them at Loreto on the peninsula on 
November 24, 1771." Such was Arriquibar’s introduction to mission work on the 
Spanish frontier—a trip of over a year to reach Lower California from the City of 
Mexico. 

Father Francisco Paléu appointed the newly-arrived Arriquibar as companion to 
Fray Sierra at the mission of Santa Rosalia de Mulage.* Here he remained for almost 
two years. At this time Spanish officials had two very important projects on foot. 
One was to push their outposts northward along the Pacific Coast to forestall the 
Russian threat from Alaska; the other project was to open overland connections be- 
tween the new California establishments and the upper Sonora or Pimeria missions, 
and between them and the flourishing New Mexico missions. Father Mariano Buelna 
y Alcalde and his band from Querétaro had taken over the Pimeria missions, and 
were to forge the links of this chain from Fray Francisco Garces’ mission of San 
Xavier del Bac up to the Hopi mesas, and across to Zuni and the other New Mexi- 
can establishments. With this large task before them, the Franciscans relinquished 
their Lower California missions to the Dominicans in April, 1772, and began their 
withdrawal later in the year. Pal6u recorded that six of the Franciscans, among them 
Fray Pedro de Arriquibar, set sail from Loreto on October 19, and later he received 
a letter saying they had the good fortune to reach San Blas in eleven days.° 


* H. E. Bolton, Historical Memoirs of New California by Fray Francisco Paléu (U. of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1926), v. 1, pp. 123-26. 


* Ibid., p. 135. 
Ibid., p. 137. 
* [bid., p. 136. 
* [bid., p. 163. 
* Ibid., p. 165. 
Ibid., p. 265. 
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Here the good padre’s trail is lost for a time. When next there is record of his 
whereabouts, he was already within modern Arizona as a missionary to the northern 
Pima Indians at Tumacacori. In the “Register of Administration” of the Mission St. 
Joseph of Tumacacori, a baptism performed by Arriquibar is recorded under the 
date of February 26, 1775. At Tumacacori Arriquibar had a Franciscan companion, 
Fray Thomas Eixarch, who shared the burden of administering to the Indian neo- 
phytes and the Spanish soldiery at the presidio of Tubac.*° The year 1775 was an ex- 
citing one on the Sonoran frontier, for Juan Bautista de Anza had just returned to 
Tubac from his successful exploration of the California coast. After reporting to the 
Viceroy in the City of Mexico, he was heading north again to lead a colonizing ex- 
pedition to upper California. Since Father Eixarch was scheduled to accompany 
Colonel Anza as far as the Colorado River, and there to begin missionary activity 
among the Yumas, the Tumacacori mission must have been the scene of preparations 
almost as feverish as those at the royal fort of Tubac a league to the north. 

On October 15, 1775, Colonel Anza refused to allow the cosmographer-priest of 
his new expedition to say Mass at the camp at Las Lagunas because of danger from 
Indian attack. They testy cosmographer, Franciscan Friar Pedro Font, was not to be 
denied saying Mass on a Sunday, however, and he rode ahead with a four-soldier es- 
cort to the Indian village at Calabasas. There he met Arriquibar visiting this sub- 
station of Tumacacori, undoubtedly to celebrate Mass for its inhabitants on Sunday. 
Having said his Mass, Font went to Tumacacori, where he remained several days 
with Arriquibar and Eixarch and their fellow Franciscan, Friars Francisco Garces 
and Felix Gamarra.‘t The latter pair had come south from their mission at San 
Xavier del Bac to await the arrival of the California-bound expedition which Garces 
was also to accompany to the Colorado River.’? 

The five Franciscans collected at Mission Tumacacori surely made the most of 
their rare opportunity for fellowship; it was probably a most enjoyable interlude in 
Arriquibar’s exacting mission duties even though one of his guests, Font, spent the 
time sick in bed. When Anza ordered Font to join the expedition at Tubac, Arriqui- 
bar walked this league with his departing confreres, returning in the afternoon of 
that Saturday of October 21, 1775,'* to a post which now must have seemed very 
lonely. 

When Anza’s escort reached Sonora again in the spring of 1776, the argonauts 
learned that Father Arriquibar had been having his share of excitement at home. 
The ensign of the Tubac garrison met his commender at Caborca with the news that 
nothing remained at Tumacacori—the Apaches had carried everything off and caused 


* Such work required much of the priests’ time. Of the dozen baptisms Eixarch performed 
from March 14 to October 1, 1775, no less than ten involved families from the presidio (Reg- 
ister of Administration of Mission St. Joseph of Tumacacori, Bautismos, f. 15-17). 


“H. E. Bolton, Anza’s California Expeditions (U. of California Press, 1930), v. 4, p. 18. 


* Garces’ assignment to Bac is well documented. Gamarra’s is confirmed by a bapti entry 
made by him under date of Sept. 3, 1775, in the Register of Administration of Mission St. 
—__ of Tumacacori, Bautismos, f. 16. Here he identified himself as “Minister of San Xavier 

el Bac. 


*Bolton, Anza’s California Expeditions, v. 4, p. 20. 
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much damage. The laughing and boasting manner in which Ensign Phelipe Velder- 
rain described the Apache attack brought down on his head the ready wrath of 
peppery Pedro Font,’* never loath to do battle for which he considered right. 

Despite Indian depredations, Arriquibar’s labors at Tumacacori were very fruitful. 
This is evidenced by the somewhat fragmentary church register labeled De Calabasas 
Bautismos now in the archive of the Bishop of Tucson. This register contains the 
records of baptisms, marriages, and burials that took place at Tumacacori and its 
several visitas.’° The last of Arriquibar’s entries is dated March 27, 1780.** During 
his five years at Tumacacori, Arriquibar recorded officiating at twenty-seven baptisms 
and ten marriages, and he buried at least nineteen persons.‘ One can almost write a 
character sketch of the industrious padre from his entries in this register and from 
the wording of his will. One successor, Fray Ramon Lopez, wrote that in 1778 or 
1779 Father Arriquibar forgot, because of his many tasks, to record a baptism."* 

Arriquibar seems to have gone from Tumacacori directly to San Ignacio de Cabo- 
rica. Engelhardt states that he was there from 1780 until 1794.'° It must have been 
during those years that he became a chaplain in the Spanish army, for he said in 
his will that on February 10, 1784 he had received the special permission of the 
Pope to dispose of the goods that he might acquire as chaplain. The occasion was 
apparently the establishment of a company of Pima Indian soldiers stationed at first 
at San Ignacio. 

No record has been found of the precise date of Arriquibar’s coming to Tucson. 
On June 21, 1873 the Tucson Citizen printed an interesting account by Mariana 
Diaz, a woman supposed to have been at that time over a hundred years old. In this 
interview she described Tucson as a military post with immense herds of cattle and 
horses pasturing about it. She mentioned that priests in the pueblo were generally in 
good circumstances, and were supported by a portion of the annual products. She 
said they did not receive any offering at all for baptisms, marriages, and the burials. 
In her enumeration of the leading men of the town, she named “Padre Pedro.” He 


* Ibid., v. 4, p. 510. The pages of the Register of Administration of Mission St. Joseph of 


Tumacacori, which recorded burials during 1775 and which surely would record the effects of 
this raid, are missing. 

* The Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society and the Saint Louis University Library have mic- 
rofilms of this register. It is cited herein as “Register of Administration of Mission St. Joseph 
of Tumacacori” rather than as De Calabasas Bautismos, a less accurate label. 


* Register of Administration of Mission St. Joseph of Tumacacori, Casamientos, f. 8. 


" Ibid., Bautismos, £. 15-19; Casamientos, f. 7-8; Entierros, £. 135-37. The count from the 
last citation is incomplete because of missing folios of burial entries. 


** Ibid., Bautismos, f. 19. Arriquibar shared the superior attitude of Europeans of his time 
toward Indian cultures. He referred to a Papago couple as “married by the Devil” in what 
today would be called “Indian custom.” 


*” Englehardt, op.cit., p. 183, relying on Bancroft’s History of the North Mexican States and 
Texas (San Francisco, 1884), v. 1, pp. 723-24. For this Bancroft utilized the Coleccion de 
Pimeria Alta of Monsignor A. L. Pinart. Arriquibar’s signature first appeared on April 16, 
1780, and his last signature on Nov. 30, 1794. The pertinent documents are in the Bancroft 
Library, University of California. 
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was chaplain of the Royal Presidio of San Agustin at Tucson at least as early as Jan- 
uary 21, 1797, when he drew up a list of furnishings in the chapel of the fort for an 
episcopal inspector.*° His duties in Tucson in 1797 suggest he moved there directly 
from the mission of San Ignacio probably in December, 1794, or early in 1795. 

So far as any known records show, Arriquibar remained at Tucson until his death 
in 1820. On August 19, 1807, Fray Narciso Gutierrez of Tumacacori noted that a 
Yuma Indian woman, married on that day, had been baptized at the presidio of 
Tucson, and that “she obtained license for her marriage from the Fray Pedro Arri- 
quibar, chaplain of said presidio.”** Bancroft mentions Arriquibar’s presence in Tuc- 
son in 1819, giving as his authority the Tubac church register.?* The following year 
the old padre made another inventory of his church furniture, and took a census of 
his parishioners which is one of the most complete early enumerations of Tucson 
population. The total in 1820, as reported by Arriquibar on August 6, was 395 per- 
sons.?* Little more than a month later, the old priest lay on his death-bed. His last 
will and testament, and the appended inventory of his goods made by the comman- 
der of the presidio, Lieutenant José Romero, throw much light upon the padre’s 
career in Arizona in the half-century before the collapse of Spanish rule. 


THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 
OF FRAY PEDRO ANTONIO DE ARRIQUIBAR, O.F.M.** 
Viva Jesus, 

In the Name of the Almighty God, Amen. I, Fray Pedro de Arriquibar of the 
Regular Observance of our Father Saint Francis, Apostolic Preacher and Military 
Chaplain for His Majesty (whom God preserve) of this company of San Agustin 
del Tucson, a native of Viscaya in Spain, of the Kingdom of Castile, and a resident 
of the Province of Sonora for forty years and more; illness having overtaken me, on 
the bed of sickness which His Divine Majesty has seen fit to send to me, and in my 


*” This document is filed under Arriquibar’s name in the Archivo de la Yglesia Catedral, 
Hermosillo, Sonora. 


* Register of Administration of Mission St. Joseph of Tumacacori, Casamientos, f. 23. 


* History of Arizona and New Mexico, p. 379 n. For this Bancroft used a document, dated 
1806, from Monsignor A. L. Pinart’s Coleccion de Pimeria Alta. Father Narciso Guiterrez 
noted that he officiated at another rite with permission of the chaplain of Tucson, Fray Pedro 
de Arriquibar. Bancroft’s conclusion that Arriquibar was stationed at Mission San Xavier 
del Bac was evidently based on a supposition that the missionary at Bac automatically acted 
as chaplain of the garrison at Tucson. This premise is false; the presidio at Tucson had its 
own chaplain almost continuously through the colonial period. 


* The original manuscript of this census is now in the archive of the Diocese of Tucson, 
to which it was transmitted in 1942 by the Auxiliary Bishop of Los Angeles. It had come to 
Los Angeles from the Bishop of Sinaloa, Mexico, in whose archive it was discovered by the 
historian Antonio Nakayama. 


*This is a translation made in 1932 by Father Stoner from the entry in Miscellaneous 
Records, v. 1, in the Pima County Court House, Tucson, Arizona. He wished acknowledge- 
ments to be made to Mrs. Mabel B. Cooper, the Recorder, and to Fred Ronstadt of Tucson 
for assistance in translating the document; and to Mrs. Edith O. Kitt, Secretary of the Arizona 
Pioneers’ Historical Society, and Professor Lansing B. Bloom of the University of New Mexico 
for encouragement and important historical references. 
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honest and exact judgement, memory and natural understanding, believing and con- 
fessing, as I firmly believe and confess, the highest and most incomprehensible 
mystery of the Most Holy Trinity, with all the rest which our Holy Mother the 
Catholic Church believes and confesses, fearful of death which is natural and in- 
evitable to all Christian beings, as its hour is likewise uncertain, to be foreseen in 
the testamentary distribution of all things when it comes, and recalling all precau- 
tions for the peace of my conscience, and having arranged all according to the Royal 
Order on the twenty-third of May, 1784; and the Apostolic Brief of His Holiness of 
February 10, 1784, in which he gave me the necessary permission and faculty as 
chaplain of this company, to dispose freely of all the things and goods which I have 
acquired during my military service, to determine the person I may choose according 
to my last will; and to the end that after my death there may be no doubt in execut- 
ing that which I do and ordain, I make my last will and testament in the following 
form: 

First. 1 commend my soul to God our Lord who made it, and as soon as my death 
is consummated, I desire that my body be buried in the church, at the altar steps on 
the Gospel side, with a solemn Mass of requiem,?° and that my body be carried in 
procession with the honor due me as chaplain, about the plaza of my company, in 
order to arouse my faithful people to pray more to God for the welfare of my soul. 

Second. I wish to make known as my goods acquired during my chaplaincy as 
follows: some books and Roman breviaries,”* a statue of Our Lady of Sorrows,?" the 


house in which I live which is located outside the wall, and the rest of the things 
which are found in it. Likewise some cattle, horse stock and mules, which will be 
found branded with the letter “M”; I do not know how many there are of the one or 
the other. All of them are in the care of my godson, Teodoro Ramirez. Likewise I 
declare that I have an account in this company amounting to about 800 pesos, more 
or less. 

Third. Likewise I declare that it is my last will to name as my lawful heir and 


* If Arriquibar received the final requiem mass he requested in his will, it was performed 
most probably by Fray Juan Vaid, Franciscian missionary then stationed at Mission San 
Xavier del Bac. Since Vaid took no part in drawing or witnessing Arriquibar’s will, it is 
a fair inference that he was either temporarily beyond call, or Arriquibar’s final illness was 
too sudden and severe to chance waiting for a messenger to go the dozen miles from the 
presidio to the mission, find Vaid, and for him to reach Arriquibar’s bedside. If Vaid were 
absent, the next closest priest was the aged and ailing Fray Narciso Gutierrez at Tumacacori 
over fifty miles to the south. Gutierrez himself died in December and was probably too weak 
to undertake a trip to Tucson in September. This would indicate that Arriquibar may have 
died without the comfort of confession and absolution from another priest. 


* Among the old books in parchment bindings in the library of the Bishop of Tucson, 
there are several that probably came from Arriquibar’s little collection. One of them is a two- 
volume work by John of Solorzana bearing the title On the Rights and Government of the 
Western Indians. It seems to have been printed in 1604. There are also two missals, or Mass 
books, one printed in London in 1722 and the other with internal evidence showing that it 
was printed between 1695 and 1734. Several volumes of sermons in Latin may also have 
been the property of Arriquibar. 


* Arriquibar’s bequest of the statue is particularly interesting. In San Agustin Cathedral in 
Tucson, there is an ancient statue of Our Lady of Sorrows that tradition demands be brought 
out and displayed on Good Friday. Father Stoner felt that further research would likely 
connect this statue definitely with Arriquibar’s will. 
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beneficiary of all my goods and accounts, my beloved godson, Teodoro Ramirez, in 
order to make one lot of all the things which I have accquired, to hold it for his 
maintenance. Furthermore, I declare that during some forty years in which they have 
been under my care and in my company, I have reared the family of my late com- 
padre Juan José Ramirez and Manuela Sosa, now dead; and they are Loreto, Petra, 
Antonio, Gabriela, with their children, Pedro, Ana, Maria, Eustoquio and Teodoro 
Ramirez, all of whom I have reared since their childhood even to the present, and 
particularly I have not permitted them to be deprived of anything; and in apprecia- 
tion to the last, my godson Teodoro Ramirez, whom I again acknowledge to have 
been the guardian of my old age, to him I give all the goods that are mine these 
eight years, and which he has managed in his keeping, as well as those he has pre- 
served and their increase which he has procured. It is he that I leave as lawful heir, 
to assist his brothers and sisters, supporting them as I have up to the present time.”® 
I except from them Eustoquio, believing him to be dead, as is my duty and because 
of his bad conduct. All this that I have expressed and ceded I do according to the 
concession of the Royal Order of the twenty-third of May, 1784, and by the Brief of 
His Holiness on the tenth of February of the same year, regarding the property I 
have acquired during the time of my employment. 

Fourth. 1 declare that I do not owe anything, and no one owes me. 

Fifth. 1 bequeath to the Holy Places in Jerusalem, and for the redemption of 
captives,”® 200 pesos from my account, which shall be delivered to the proper per- 
sons by my godson and heir, Teodoro Ramirez. 

Sixth. 1 declare that as soon as my death has been verified, my lawful heir, Teo- 
doro Ramirez, may take possession of, as his own, all things known to be my prop- 
erty; and if in the course of time any of his brothers or sisters shall start suit because 
of what I have granted to Teodoro Ramirez, he shall not be assisted, as I have in- 
structed in this will, in any needs which he may suffer. This is my last will, that it 
may be so verified, and I give him all my power that he may comply with this my 
testamentary memorandum. And by this present I hereby revoke and annul all other 
wills and dispositions that I may have made in writing or by word of mouth, so that 
none of them may have any value or be considered judicially or extrajudicially, ex- 


* Arriquibar’s connection with the Ramirez family dated back to 1775 when he first met 
Juan J. Ramirez, identified at that time as ‘Spaniard and Interpreter” on the staff at Tuma- 
cacori (Register of Administration of Mission St. Joseph of Tumacacori, Casamientos, f. 4) 
Teodoro Ramirez, Arriquibar’s godson and heir, went on to become one of Tucson’s most 
prominent citizens. He died in 1871 at the supposed age of ninety-four, “a man of scholarly 
accomplishments” (Tucson Citizen, July 8, 1871). See Hilario Gallego, “Reminiscences of — 
an Arizona Pioneer,” Arizona Historical Review, v. 6 (1935), pp. 75-81. The importance of 
Arriquibar’s bequest to Teodoro, in firming up the economic fortunes of that young man and 
launching him on his career as one of the frontier elite, may be inferred by the speed with which 
he took a bride after Arriquibar’s demise. Less than four months after the priest was laid to rest, 
Ramirez married Serafina Quixada. This record appears in Monsignor A. L. Pinart’s Coleccion 
de Pimeria Alta at the Bancroft Library, University of California. 


* The reference here is to unfortunate Christians who had been captured and held for 
ransom in Mohammedan countries of North Africa and the Middle East. A special group 
of priests and laymen in the Catholic Church—the “Order of Our Lady of Mercy for the 
Redemption of Captives,” as it was called—had ransomed almost a million Christian cap- 
tives up to Arriquibar’s time. 
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cepting this one, my last will, which I wish and command to be considered as such, 
and be observed and complied with as my last deliberate will in the way and form 
that the legal rights may show, this made on common paper on account of the lack 
of the legal sealed paper. And thus it was ordered and signed for me and before me 
by Don José Romero, Lieutenant, commander of the Company of Opatas at Bacoa- 
chi, and acting commander of this Company of Tucson, on the seventeenth of 
September, 1820, the witnesses being the Alferez Don Antonio Comaduran, the 
retired Alferez Don Juan Bautista Romero, Sergeant Salvador Gallegos, Sergeant 
Vicente Rodriguez, and the soldier Ignacio Barrios.*° 


AN INVENTORY OF THE BELONGINGS... . 
OF THE LATE CHAPLAIN .... PEDRO DE ARRIQUIBAR 


First, the house with a parlor and two rooms a storeroom, enclosure in 
rear of the back yard, a table and chairs, a statute of Our Lady of 
Sorrows, a Roman cassock, a rosary from Jerusalem, four Roman 
breviaries, and a book of sermons on parchment 

Eleven Latin books bound in yellow pasteboard 

Four Latin books bound in pasteboard 

Six large sermon books on parchment, by various authors 

Thirty books bound in parchment and two without bindings 

Eight ordos in Latin 

A package of manuscript sermons 

A wool mattress much worn 

Two Pima sheets much worn, and one pillow 

One black blanket and cot with horsehair rope lacing 

A palmleaf hat bound with cotton duck 

Some drawers, a shirt, some breeches of cotton duck, and some hose 

A large handkerchief and some shoes 

A mantle of blue wool cloth, a large snuff-box, a snuff canister and some 
glasses 

A razor case, two razors and a hone 

An inkwell and two small bottles 

Four pottery wine jars 

A saddle with saddleskirts, horn bags, sweat leathers, and spurs 

A metal knife and fork and spoon 


” Arriquibar’s will was filed for record at the request of John W. Sweeney on May 28, 
1870. Sweeney evidently recorded the document for economic or family motives, or both. 
He was a son-in-law of Teodoro Ramirez, Arriquibar’s godson. A native of St. Louis, Sweeney 
had come from Mariposa County, California, to Tucson in 1859 (Florence Weekly Arizona 
Citizen, Jan. 18, 1878). Here he formed a partnership with the first Anglo-American black- 
smith. Put out of business by officers of the California Volunteers during the Civil War, 
Sweeney reopened his smithy in 1869 (Tucson Weekly Arizonan, Feb. 7, 1869). He enjoyed 
the trust of his fellow citizens sufficiently to be elected a supervisor of Pima County for two 
terms (ébid., Mar. 26 and Nov. 19, 1870). He died in Pinal County in 1878 at the age of 
forty-two. 
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A tin can 

A candlestick and snuffers 

Seven saddle horses and one mare 

Five mules 

Fifteen mares and their stallion 

About forty head of cattle 

Five hundred ninety pesos, three reales, which remained in the account 
in this company after deducting the two hundred pesos, according to 
the will, for the stipulated pious works and the redemption of cap- 
tives in Jerusalem. 
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A PROGRAM 


FOR READERS OF WESTERN HISTORY 


Beginning in its second (Summer 1959) number, ARIZONA and the WEST 
will endeavor to bring to the reader's attention the basic books and important 
periodical materials in the literature of Western history. This project will take the 
form of bibliographical evaluations by specific topic. Each of the topics listed below 
will be assigned to a competent scholar; that specialist’s assessment of the existing 
literature should prove of much value to students of the West, to librarians, and 
to collectors of Western Americana. As far as is known, no comprehensive program 
of this kind has been attempted before. 


TOPICS 


General Works in Western History 
Interpretations of the West 

Geography and Natural History of the West 
Ethnology of the Southwest 

Ethnology of the Middle Plains and Rockies 
Ethnology of the Northwest and the Pacific Slope 
New Spain in the American West to 1820 
New France in the American West to 1803 
Official Explorations of the West 

Trappers and Traders of the Early Far West 
The Retreat of the Red Man to 1850 

The Evolution of Land Policy 

The Settlement of the Mississippi Valley 
The Acquisition of Texas 

The Acquisition of Oregon 

Mormon Conquest of Utah 

California under Mexican Rule 

The War with Mexico 

The West in Civil Conflict 

The Frontier of the Miner 

Freighting and Coaching in the West 

The Coming of the Iron Horse 

The Last Stand of the Indian 

The Frontier of the Stockman 

The Frontier of the Farmer 

Western Outlawry and Justice 

Border Relations since 1848 

Politics in the West since 1890 
Conservation and Reclamation 

Oil 

The Rise of the Modern West 

The Culture of the West: Literature, Music, Art 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Since the literature of Western history is growing rapidly 
with the appearance of many new books every year, it will be the policy of 
ARIZONA and the WEST to review or to notice briefly as many of them as pos- 
sible. Books published after January 1, 1957 will be considered “recent” and eligible 
for treatment. The editor feels a particular responsibility, both to the book trade 
and to the reader of this journal, in the selection of competent reviewers. 


NO PLACE FOR ANGELS: Roscoe G. Willson’s Stories of Old Arizona 
Days. Phoenix: The Arizona Republic; and Tucson: Arizona Silhouettes, 
1958. 275 pp. $5.00. 

reviewed by 
J. F. WEADOCK 


Mr. Weadock of Tucson is an associate editor of the Arizona Daily Star. 


It is a happy occasion when a writer of history and folklore is fortunate enough 
to be among the people of whom he writes. It is even more fortunate when he is 
present while the history of which he writes is being made. Roscoe Willson of 
Phoenix, feature writer for the Arizona Republic, is such a fortunate man. As a 
result his stories, combined into book form in No Place For Angels, become a 
vital, entertaining collection of early Arizona folklore. There are forty-eight stories 
in the collection. 

Willson does not write literature, nor does he attempt it. He is a story teller 
and a good one, spinning the yarns of the people he knew and lived with during his 
seventy-eight years. These people are the pioneers of Arizona, the mountain and 
desert men and women who populated the area in Territorial days, the miners, 
ranchers and prospectors who came to a rugged land and who stayed to conquer 
it. Willson has the advantage of writing of an era which he knew first hand. As 
a prospector, miner, and forest ranger he has enjoyed the open life of which he 
writes and his personal feelings show through his stories. Willson is simpdtico with 
his people. 

When men like Frank Dobie and Ross Santee squat beside a campfire swapping 
yarns, they would have a place for Roscoe Willson. Like them, he writes of a land 
which he has known and loved, bringing to life for his readers bits of a past which 
is gone forever. 
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GUNS ON THE EARLY FRONTIERS: A History of Firearms from 
Colonial Times through the Years of the Western Fur Trade. By Carl P. 
Russell. University of California Press, 1957. 395 pp. $8.50. 


reviewed by 
N. ARTHUR RASMUSON 
The reviewer is a graduate student in history at the University of California, Los 
Angeles. 

The gun played a significant role in the conquest of the frontier from the 
seventeenth century to the close of the last century. Trappers and traders, as 
well as farmers and the military, used firearms ot subdue the Indians, to protect 
themselves from wild animals and to hunt game, and to extend the limits of the 
American nation. The gun also occupied an important position in the trade rela- 
tionship between the white man and the Indian. From the earliest times, firearms 
were exchanged for the beaver pelt. For the trader it meant profits in New Amster- 
dam, Fort Detroit, or St. Louis; for the Indian the gun provided the means whereby 
he could fight intertribal wars on a larger scale and oppose the advancing Anglo- 
Saxon frontiersman more vigorously. More than one intrepid Westerner faced 
Indian foes armed and trained with weapons obtained from an enterprising trader 
a decade or a generation earlier. 

Against this backdrop Mr. Russell describes the evolution of guns from their 
inception in the New World through the 1840’s. The term is used broadly and 
includes muskets, rifles, pistols, cannon, and even a chapter on “Powder, Ball and 
Accessories.” The matchlock, flintlock, and percussion lock are described in detail 
in terms of origins, improvements, and ultimate disadvantages which led to the 
introduction of newer types. The contributions of Samuel Colt are noted, but the 
full impact of the revolver falls outside the time limit which the author assigns to 
himself. 

The book has appeal at two levels. It is aimed at the fraternity of men who col- 
lect firearms as a hobby, and in this work they will find much that will interest 
them. An enormous amount of information is dispensed relative to a particular 
gun’s size, weight, firing mechanism, bore, number of lands if it is a rifle, quantity 
of models in the United States, and so on. With respect to rare items, the present 
owner is frequently named. But the book has use also to students of Western 
history. While the essential theme is the evolution and description of guns per 
se, Mr. Russell rather skillfully integrates his subject with the continuous west- 
ward advance. As such, it will find a welcome place on the shelf of Western 
Americana. In terms of a study of the West, there is nothing presented which is 
really new; historians have long noted in the journals of frontiersmen the con- 
spicuous presence and importance of firearms. The focus of this book, though, 
gives a rather fresh approach to an appreciation of their activities. 

Material has been culled not only from archival sources, but also from a careful 
examination of the weapons themselves in museums and private collections. The 
illustrations, notes and bibliography are impressive, and the index is complete. 
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The historical reader will find little to criticize except the fact that at times the 
technical discussion becomes tedious. While the manufacturing of firearms is 
treated in great detail, Eli Whitney is afforded rather meager attention considering 
his notable contributions—especially standardization and interchangeability of 
parts—to the gunmaking industry. Finally, historians of the West would have 
welcomed an analysis of the general significance of firearms on the frontier much 
as Walter Prescott Webb did specifically for the Colt revolver. 


THE “FUERO MILITAR” IN NEW SPAIN. By Lyle N. McAlister. 
University of Florida Press, 1957. 189 pp. $3.25. 


reviewed by 
ROBERT C. STEVENS 


The reviewer is a graduate student in history at the University of California. 


This well-written little volume fills a gap which has long existed in Latin Ameri- 
can scholarship. Of the several Bourbon reforms instituted in the Spanish 
dominions, perhaps none has been so little known or understood as the implemen- 
tation of the fuwero militar. Under this fwero, members of the military enjoyed 
certain privileges, notably the right of military jurisdiction in civil and criminal 
matters. Prior to the publication of this book, there was nothing printed in the 
English language, and not much in any other, which dealt with the fuero except 
as only incidental. Mexicanists generally treat the clerical fweros with little or no 
mention of the fuero militar. 

Lyle McAlister became interested in this aspect while researching the larger 
subject of military reorgnization in the Spanish colonies. The primary source 
material for this book is certainly extensive, having been gleaned from Mexican 
archives while the author worked under grants from the Henry L. and Grace 
Doherty Charitable Foundation and the Penrose Fund of the American Philo- 
sophical Society. Professor McAlister’s book has not always escaped the appear- 
ance of a legal maze, though perhaps this is unavoidable in dealing with the 
history of juridical instruments. The several illustrations of actual civil-military 
conflicts do prove helpful. 

The author puts forth the thesis that the fwero militar, and the controversies 
engendered by it, constitute a long neglected reason for the downfall of the Spanish 
government in New Spain. He also maintains that these military privileges “became 
a powerful element in promoting praetorian government in Mexico” (p. 89). 
It is to be hoped that Dr. McAlister will give us a logical sequel to this work: 
a description of the relationship of the fwero to the coronation of Iturbide and then 
to the mid-century reforms. As it stands, this book provides a fresh glimpse of 
New Spain in the late eighteenth century and brings to light a controversy of 
greater proportions than previously realized. It also establishes Lyle McAlister as 
an authority in a heretofore obscure phase of colonial Mexican history. 
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RED MAN, WHITE MAN. By Harry C. James. San Antonio: Naylor 
Company, 1958. 286 pp. $5.00 


reviewed by 
DUDLEY GORDON 


The reviewer, who teaches in Los Angeles City College, has been at work for some 
years on a full-length biography of Charles F. Lummis, the Southwestern interpreter. 


This unusual novel is a sympathetic portrayal of the shocking experiences of 
two young Hopi Indians who returned to their Arizona village after extended 
experience of living in the white man’s world. Readjusting to tradition-bound 
tribal life was difficult enough for the young people; yet they faced even greater 
trials resulting from the unspeakable intrusion of a pair of ignorant, brutal white 
men. An un-Christian fanatical fundamentalist and a neurotic, unfit agent appeared 
in the village and proceeded to act in a fashion guaranteed not to win friends 
among Indians. The inimical deeds of this malevolent team brought the young 
Indians, Kathleen and Jim, together and convinced Jim that he should become a 
Hopi once more. An impressive episode in this book is the one depicting the 
awful fear experienced by the religious fanatic at the time of his death in the 
comforting arms of Lololomi, the doctor-chief of the village he had outraged. 

Red Man, White Man offers insight into the way of life on the Hopi reservation 
located east of the Grand Canyon and completely surrounded by the Navajo Reser- 
vation. It reveals the Hopi’s close kinship with nature, the importance of the 
matriarchal family, and the effectiveness of government by respected elderly men. 
Among the characteristic customs depicted are community food gathering, games, 
preparation of a youth for his place in Hopi manhood, and the preliminaries to 
and completion of the beautifully simple marriage ceremony. Above all, the Hopi 
are shown to be zealous advocates of peace. They might be termed the Quakers of 
the red men. From them the white man could learn much—if he would. It would 
appear, from Mr. James’ skillful, understanding portrayal, that the hope of the 
Hopi is in the hands of their young people—especially those who have lived and 
studied among white men, and then return to their native villages to act as a bridge 
between two cultures. If this bridge is supported by a competent agricultural 
advisor and an understanding medical missionary, and with the backing of informed 
whites, then so much the better. 

Red Man, White Man is worthy of a place in the library beside Bandelier’s The 
Delight Makers and Ruth Underhill’s The Navajo. It is a modern exemplification 
of Charles F. Lummis’ plea: “Let us help them become first-class Indians instead 
of second-class Americans.” The author draws upon nearly forty years of intimate 
contact with his subject. It is his fifth book about the Hopi and, like its predecessors, 
it is muy simpatico, Few artists are as much at home in the Hopi country as Don 
Perceval. His selection as illustrator was a happy one. The hundred or so silhouettes 
and the end-paper map reveal the knowledge of a sensitive artist who has lived 
long among the friendly, peace-loving Hopi of Arizona. 
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THE DIARY OF ENSIGN GABRIEL MORAGA’S EXPEDITION OF 
DISCOVERY IN THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY, 1808. Translated and 
edited by Donald C. Cutter. Los Angeles: Glen Dawson, 1957. 36 pp. 
$6.00. 
reviewed by 
NICHOLAS P. HARDEMAN 


The reviewer teaches American history in Long Beach State College. 


Preoccupation with survival problems kept the first generation of Spanish on 
or near the California coast. It remained for the second generation to venture 
inland. Moraga, the most important of the inland explorers, had led two parties 
into the San Joaquin Valley prior to probing the Sacramento. Such journeys were 
prompted by various motives: capture of runaway Indians (cimarrones) and 
punishment of those who abetted their escape, establishment of missions in the 
interior, improvement of the tenuous contacts with Santa Fe and New Spain— 
and creation of busywork for the recently augmented military forces. The Sacra- 
mento sortie of 1808 was ordered by Governor Arillaga for the purpose of seeking 
a mission site and capturing cimarrones. This diary makes no reference to the latter, 
and hindsight tells us that results regarding the projected mission were negative. 

The diary would doubtless be more complete and interesting had a priest 
accompanied the expedition; the “caped recorders” have almost invariably left the 

est accounts. Despite his limited literacy, however, Moraga evinced an aware- 
ness of the conditions necessary for the founding of a mission, noting the concen- 
trations of Indians and referring to availability of water, timber, stone, and usable 
land. He contributed Christian names, some of which still survive, to the rivers 
of the valley. 

Professor Cutter, who has done extensive archival research on Spanish explora- 
tion of the California hinterland, is probably our best qualified historian on the 
subject of this significant and beautiful little book. Fully as useful as the careful 
translation is his introduction, which presents the essential background material. 
An adequate map traces the meanderings of Moraga’s force. Copious footnotes 
amplify practically every conceivable point which might perplex the reader. 


KINGDOM OF THE SAINTS: The Story of Brigham Young and the 
Mormons. By Ray B. West, Jr. New York: Viking Press, 1957. 389 pp. 
$6.00. 
reviewed by 
HOWARD E. DANIELS 


The reviewer is a teaching assistant in history at the University of Arizona. 
Mormon history has long been a tempting subject to writers both hostile and 
friendly. Ray B. West, known in the field of literary criticism and well-versed in 


Rocky Mountain literature, is one of the few narrators who profess to approach 
the subject of Mormonism with impartiality and tolerance. His Kingdom of the 
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Saints gives the usual account of the early days of the Church, its persecutions and 
internal struggles, the trek to the West, and the establishment of the religious 
community in the Great Basin. The book ends with a discussion of the problems 
and role of the Church, but it is generally free of the theological dogma which 
Mr. West was reared to believe and which he taught while a missionary. 
Although this book is largely a repetition of the familiar Mormon saga, it is 
given realism and made highly interesting by the descriptive powers and vivid 
style of the author. Mr. West conducts the reader lightly over the events by means 
of fascinating conversations and on-the-scene descriptions. These techniques mark 
the book as a definite literary accomplishment. A great weakness, however, is that 
Kingdom of the Saints does not contain a single specific reference, and lacks any 
historical analysis despite its impressive bibliography. As a secondary study which 
can be used with confidence, the book falls far short of real value to the historian. 
The author has attempted a noble experiment in objectivity with rather nega- 
tive results. Mr. West has certainly written with the detachment of one who has 
bceome inactive in the Mormon Church and has withdrawn himself from its 
organizations. This, however, amounts to little objectivity at all, for the author 
often repeats and does not qualify the gossip and old wives’ tales which earlier 
hostile writers told with relish. It is a pity that Mr. West does not reveal his 
sources on such reiterations. While the book is dedicated to the author’s Mormon 
forbears, the serious literature of Mormon history has not been greatly enhanced 


by its appearance. 


THE GENTLE TAMERS: Women in the Old Wild West. By Dee 
Brown. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1958. 317 pp. $5.00. 


reviewed by 
WAYNE V. MILLER 


The reviewer teaches in the department of history at Mt. San Antonio College, 
Pomona, California. 


This volume is of value to those interested in the numerous occupations, social 
activities, customs, institutions, and hardships of the women of the westward move- 
ment. It presents an interesting and informative picture in its chapters on such 
varied items as amusements, clothing, travel facilities, food and cooking, and 
housing. An example of the variety of subjects can be seen in this list of material 
covered in a chapter on social events and amusements: dancing, Saturday night 
socials, candy pulls, musicals, box suppers, chivarees, bees of various types, Christ- 
mas, Independnece Day, religious meetings, cultural organizations, reading matter, 
horseback riding, gambling, hunting, looking through field glasses, and watching 
trains go by. Of less value are the biographical sketches of famous females — 
Elizabeth Custer, Lola Montez, Carrie Nation and Virginia Reed, to mention a few. 
These are too short and too lean to add much to the work. 

As a piece of original scholarship this book leaves much (one might say nearly 
everything) to be desired. It is compounded almost entirely from secondary sources. 
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Its notes indicate only three primary documents—one letter, one diary, and the 
record of one army trial. Many interesting persons and events are mentioned in the 
text with no reference in the notes. There are, however, a number of contempo- 
gary newspaper citations. Other shortcomings are probably more the fault of the 
publisher than the author. The notes, as is all too common today, are in the back. 
An excellent selection of photographs and prints are lumped in the middle, and 
there is no bibliography. Finally, the index is inadequate, being practically limited 
to proper names. 

Despite its failures, this volume should be of use to anyone desiring information 
on women in the West beyond the dancehall girl, rancher’s daughter and settlet’s 
wife of the television western. 


MAJOR-GENERAL JAMES HENRY CARLTON (1814-1873), West- 
ern Frontier Dragoon. By Aurora Hunt. Glendale: Arthur H. Clark 
Company, 1958. 370 pp. 


reviewed by 
THEDORE GRIVAS 


The reviewer, a professor at Fresno State College, is a specialist in Western History. 


The library shelves of Western Americana are again enriched with the appear- 
ance of a publication of the Arthur H. Clark Company, Aurora Hunt's Major- 
General James Henry Carlton (1814-1873), Western Frontier Dragoon. Ostensibly 
a biography of a hitherto obscure military figure, Miss Hunt's work primarily details 
the aspects of General Carlton’s life that pertain to the American West. For this 
reason, the study is more an examination of the role of the military on the frontier 
than it is a conventional biography on one man. 

Utilizing a modified chronological approach, Miss Hunt begins by pointing 
up Carlton’s early enthusiasm for a literary career. It is this literary flair of Carlton’s 
that is particularly rewarding to historians of the American West. His letters, 
reports, and published works demonstrate an ability to detail skillfully his keen and 
searching observations. Truly the chief contribution of this work is that Carlton's 
penetrating insights have been compiled and recorded, and the bulk of his 
writings conveniently catalogued. 

General Carlton began his military career as a lieutenant in the Maine State 
Militia during the Aroostook War of 1839, after which he was commissioned in 
the United States Army. Trained as a dragoon, Carlton was assigned to cavalry 
units in the West, and during the Mexican War he participated in the Battle of 
Buena Vista. When assigned to escort duty on the Santa Fe and Oregon trails, he 
carefully recorded his observations. In 1859 he investigated the Mountain Meadows 
Massacre, submitting a report that implicated Mormon settlers. Early in the Civil 
War Carlton commanded the “California Column” which made its way from Yuma, 
Arizona to the Rio Grande. As commander of the Department of New Mexico 
from 1862 to 1866, his main task was pacification of the Indians. Although he 
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instituted the reservation system, the Apaches forever plagued him as they had 
his predecessors. 

Certainly General Carlton’s long military service, embracing almost all facets of 
frontier duty, would appear to be solemn testimony to the contributions made to 
his country. Miss Hunt, however, unwittingly falls prey to the affliction that plagues 
many biographers: hyper-fascination for the subject of the study. It is almost 
impossible to escape the accomplishments of General Carlton in this book, for not 
only are they at first clearly drawn but they are summarized and reiterated in 
numerous passages. Also the author unhesitatingly comes to the defense of the 
general when he is maligned by his critics or facing charges before his superiors. 
This work, therefore, almost assumes the preportions of an eulogy. Aside from such 
criticism, Miss Hunt’s study makes a distinct contribution to the historiography 
of the American West. Seemingly no major library, archive, or depsoitory has 
remained unvisited by the author in her search for materials. A vast bibliography 
and adequate documentation attest to the thoroughness of her scholarship. 


NAVAHO AND UTE PEYOTISM: A Chronological and Distributional 
Study. By David F, Aberle and Omar C. Stewart. University of Colorado 
Studies in Anthropology, No. 6. University of Colorado Press, 1957. 
129 pp. $2.50. 


reviewed by 
PETER KUNSTADTER 


The reviewer is presently an instructor in the department of anthropology at the 
University of Arizona. 


As the title of this study indicates, it is primarily concerned with the chronology 
of the distribution of the peyote cult among the Navaho and Ute tribes of Arizona, 
Colorado, and Utah. In particular, it “. . . deals with the transmission of the cult 
from the Dakota to the Northern Ute, from the Northern Ute to the Southern 
Ute, and from the Southern Ute to the Navaho.” Professor Aberle is responsible 
for the Navaho materials, while Professor Stewart did the work on the Utes. Both 
authors have had considerable field experience among the tribes with which they 
have dealt. 

The study is especially detailed with respect to the spread of the cult over a 
portion of the Navaho reservation and is not particularly concerned with the 
details of the form or meaning of the cult. Thus the book is much more limtied in 
scope than LaBarre’s The Peyote Cult or Slotkin’s The Peyote Religion, both of 
which are more concerned with the history and features of the cult and its general 
pattern of distribution throughout North America. Despite the limitations of scope, 
this book is of considerable significance both to the student of Southwestern history 
as a source on the spread of the peyote cult, and to anthropologists interested in 
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problems of historical reconstruction. The authors’ conclusions on the path of distri- 
bution of the cult seem amply justified in light of the great amount of data they 
have gathered, even though they differ at specifc points with the interpretations of 
LaBarre. 

It is perhaps in methodology that Aberle and Stewart have made their largest 
contribution. Their data have involved numerous contradictory statements, espe- 
cially as to time of introduction of the cult, but they have made explicit their 
criteria for evaluating and choosing interpretations. In their attempt to trace a 
somewhat diffuse historical process, they have supplemented the traditional ethno- 
graphic interview techniques with systematic questionnaires. They have added to 
the usual search of relevant anthropological literature an examination of such 
sources as newspapers, census rolls, and pay rosters. They have also attempted to 
verify their qualitative conclusions by the use of quantitative techniques. For 
example, they show the relationship between the intensity of the cult in Navaho 
communities to the distance to Towaoc, one of their posited Southern Ute centers 
of diffusion. 

In its theoretical implications, this study has made a start at relating the spread 
of the peyote cult among the Navaho to factors classified broadly as “availability” 
and “appeal.” With respect to “availability” of the cult to the Navaho, the authors 
show that the distribution is, roughly speaking, a function of access to cult mem- 
bers, with the Towaoc Utes being the major source of influence. With respect to 
“appeal,” an attempt is made to relate the spread of the cult among the Navaho 
to deprivation, specifically deprivation caused by stock reduction. Aberle has 
promised a more detailed examination of this problem in a later publication. 

Because of the nature of their problem, the book does not make light reading. 
For those who are interested only in the conclusions, the authors have provided 
very adequate summaries of each chapter. 


_ BRANN AND THE ICONOCLAST. By Charles Carver. Introduction 
by Roy Bedichek. University of Texas Press, 1957. 196 pp. $3.95. 


r viewed by 
RICHARD G. LILLARD 
The reviewer teaches at Los Angeles City College. He is co-author of America in 
Fiction (1941) and author of Desert Challenge: An Interpretation of Nevada 
(1942), The Great Forest (1947), and American Life in Autobiography (1956). 

Mr. Carver, an Eastern advertising man who spent about a decade in Waco, 
Texas, reports here on some local research he did on William C. Brann. Mr. 
Carver frequently overwrites in a melodramatic style, and his interpretation of 
Brann is pretty much in Brann’s terms. Although the book is far from complete 
either as a biography of Brann or as a study of him and his periodical in Waco, 
it is an exhibit of Brann’s vituperative attitude toward the anti-Catholic propa- 
gandist Joseph Slattery, the American Protective Association, and the Baptist 
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Church in the form of officials of Baylor University. The book especially goes into 
detail on the scandal of a pregnant Brazilian student at Baylor and on the resulting 
scoldings, charges, and countercharges that led eventually to the violent deaths of 
Brann and three other men. 

Mr. Carver’s Brann is the same fanatical, bitter, prejudiced editor who has long 
since become an American legend in the passionate, moralistic tradition that 
includes Bierce, Mencken, and other journalistic masters of the slambang epithet. 
Mr. Carver stops his narrative to quote long extracts of source material, mostly 
from the Iconoclast, which make it clear that Brann was one-sided, uncompromis- 
ing, illiberal, scandalmongering and sensational, as in his attacks on medical 
quacks, on Negroes in general, and on all Baylor personnel. He was a hater, a 
zealot, a destroyer, a virtuoso performer, but no kind of a reformer. However one 
looks at this “colorful” character, the 90,000 national circulation his Waco maga- 
zine built up in four years implies something seriously wrong in the America of 
the 1890's. But Mr. Carver does not explore this implication or any others, because 
his central interest is in such immediate things as are named in the chapter called 
“Ropes, Reviovers, and Religion.” Brann and the Iconoclast leaves much to be asked 
about Brann, the older Southwest, and America sixty-five years ago, but at least 
it supplies some substantial background for the questions. 
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JUAN ANTONIO BALTHASAR, Padre Visitador to the Sonora Fron- 
tier, 1744-1745. By Peter Masten Dunne, S. J. Tucson: Arizona Pioneers’ 
Historical Society, 1957. 122 pp. $10.00 


reviewed by 
DONALD C. CUTTER 


Dr. Cutter of the University of Southern California is a specialist in the history of 
the Spanish Southwest. 


A beautifully-printed limited edition of 600 copies, this is Father Dunne’s last 
contribution. The work adds material to the field already pioneered by this well- 
known Jesuit scholar. Just how much of this publication—either text or translation 
—fell upon Dunne’s successors, Fathers Bannon, Burrus and Donohue who com- 
pleted the job after the author's death, is not determinable. There seem to be very 
few minor errors which might be ascribed to this division of effort. 

The book contains two well-translated reports by Father Balthasar. One is an 
interesting account of the Indians and the Jesuit missions of the northern frontier, 
while the second consists of an account of the difficulties involved in mission work. 
Particularly singled out for condemnation by the Father Visitor was the contempo- 
rary governor of Sinaloa-Sonora, Agustin Vildosola. Indeed, the governor was caus- 
tically criticized for activity prejudicial to the mission cause, and to a lesser extent 
the entire military of the northern frontier of New Spain shared in this blame. 
Quite naturally the missionary motif was uppermost in Balthasar’s thoughts. He 
felt that the day when the cross and sword went hand in hand in the Jesuit advance 
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of the frontier was gone. The era of Captain Diego Martinez de Hurdaide had 
long since disappeared into the obscurity of the past, and none of the governors 
of Balthasar’s time, particularly Vildosola or Manual Huidobro, could merit the 
title “Defender of the Faith.” 

Four chapters of text trace the Jesuit advance along the Pacific slope, the 
function of various Jesuit institutions, particularly that of Padre Visitador, the 
background, life and personality of Balthasar, and sketches of other personalities 
of the period under consideration. A final chapter of text presents a commentary 
on the documents that form the basis for the study. The book is illustrated and 
geographical orientation given by two manuscript maps, one of the missions of 
Sonora by Balthasar and the other of the Pimeria Alta area by Father Ignacio Keller. 

Balthasar’s own words give a clear picture of the missionaries and the problems 
besetting them on the frontier of northern Sonora and southern Arizona. It is 
clearly indicated that the mission as an institution of Hispanic colonial control 
could not exist without the military. One interesting statement by Balthasar indi- 
cates that even when punitive measures against local Indians were to serve mission 
ends, it was desirable to shift the blame for such activity to the military: “Of course, 
I understand that the fathers themselves cannot and should not take part in such 
punitive measures lest they incur odium on the part of their spiritual sons.” Clearly 
it was all right if the soldiery were hated, so long as the clergy were loved. 

The notes are instructive and complete, though they do contain some outdated 
citations to the Archivo General de Indias. In general the work is both a docu- 
mentary and textual contribution of considerable value to Southwestern history, 
and is a worthy conclusion to Father Dunne’s fruitful labor in his chosen area of 
research interest. 


THE COWBOY AT WORK. By Fay E. Ward. New York: Hastings 
House, 1958. 278 pp. $8.50. 


reviewed by 
W. TURRENTINE JACKSON 


Dr. Jackson is a professor of history in the University of California at Davis. He 
is the author of Wagon Roads West, a prize-winning book of 1952, and wrote one 
of the sections of When Grass Was King (1956), a collaborative study of the range 
cattle industry. 

Fay Ward spent his early boyhood on a ranch in South Dakota. At fourteen he 
tan away from home to become a horse-wrangler for cattle outfits on the northern 
plains during round-up time. For the next forty years or more he was a bronc- 
buster and cowhand working on ranches all over the cow country from Canada to 
Mexico. He became a regular participant at the Frontier Day celebrations in 
Cheyenne and elsewhere between 1909 and 1922, and gained fame as a bronc- 
rider and showman. In addition to a lifetime of experience in the cattle business 
that qualifies him as an authority, Mr. Ward nas two talents not usually associated 
with the cowboy: he can write well and he can illustrate what he has written with 
exactness by pen sketches. 
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Incredible as it may seem, Fay Ward’s The Cowboy at Work is a unique con- 
tribution to the literature of the cattle kingdom. It is an authoritative cowboy 
manual prepared by a professional who tells the reader “all about his job and how 
he does it.” With vivid, descriptive detail, the author explains how to move a herd 
on the long drive, how to ford a stream with cattle successfully, how to pull a 
critter out of a bog, and how to bust a bronc. The cowboy’s equipment, including 
boots and hats, stirrups, taps and chaps, clothing and jewelry, ropes and guns, are 
discussed at chapter-length from the viewpoint of their historical evolution and 
utility. Ward also tells us how the cowhand makes his bed and packs his bedroll, 
the various ways to tie a pack on a horse’s back, how a branding crew works, how 
to stop a cattle stampede, and the tricks of tying proper knots in rawhide and 
rope. The chapters on the equipment and operation of a chuck wagon outfit, even 
to the point of including a dozen favorite receipts for such things as S. B. stew, 
mountain oysters, sourdough biscuits, and sucamagrowl, in the reviewer's opinion, 
are the most fascinating, if not the most significant, in the volume. If the sophisti- 
cate has difficulty in following the “lingo,” which is of the late nineteenth century 
Plains country, the author has illustrated every paragraph of description. There are 
eighty full-page plates containing over 500 pen sketches. 

Mr. Ward's book will become a standard volume of reference for serious writers 
of Western fiction and for the academic historian concerned with the cowboy. Many 
less experienced authors will be in his debt, and there is even the possibility that 
cowboy literature, in general, might become more reliable. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF A QUICKSILVER MINE. By Helen Rocca 
Goss. Los Angeles: Historical Society of Southern California, 1958. 150 
pp. $5.00. 
reviewed by 
FRANKLIN Hoyt 
Dr. Hoyt is head of the department of history in Mt. San Antonio College, Pomona, 
California. 

The subject of Mrs. Goss’ study is the Great Western Quicksilver Mine located 
on the northern slope of Mount St. Helena, some sixteen miles from the resort 
town of Calistoga, California. Just five miles south of the Great Western is another 
and more famous mine, the Silverado, immortalized by Robert Louis Stevenson in 
his classic tale of The Silverado Squatters. Andrew Rocca, the author's father, was 
superintendent of the Great Western for nearly a quarter of a century, 1876 to 
1900. This work is not so much a history of a quicksilver mine as it is a chronicle 
of the Rocca family as their lives revolved around the everyday happenings at the 
mine. 

The author does sketch briefly the history of quicksliver mining in California, 
beginning with the discovery of the New Almaden Mine in Santa Clara County 
in 1824. Prospecting: for quicksilver began near Mount St. Helena in the 1860's, 
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but the first mine was not producing until 1870; the Great Western shipped its 
first flask of mercury in 1873. It was not until 1880 that the mine reached its peak 
of 7,000 flasks; this did not approach the production of the New Almaden which 
in good years shipped 25,000 flasks. But the Great Western was the third or fourth 
most important mine in the district, and during the years that Andrew Rocca was 
superintendent it produced more than $3,000,000 in quicksilver. In 1900 Andrew 
Rocca felt that the Great Western was worked out, and he sold his quarter interest 
to the other stockholders who continued to operate it with slight success until 
1909. During World War I production was resumed briefly, as it was again dur- 
ing the Second World War. The mine closed down for the last time in 1947. 

The principal sources for this book have been the family records such as the 
diary of Mary Thompson Rocca, the author's mother, letters written by Andrew 
Rocca, and bits of interesting trivia supplied by other members of the family. 
The author was only three years old when they left the Great Western, but the 
other children were older and they have supplied some of the material. Another 
major source of information was the local newspapers, especially the Napa Register 
and the Weekly Calistogian. There is an adequate index, and while there is no 
bibliography the book is profusely footnoted. Unfortunately these footnotes are 
placed at the end of the volume where it is nearly impossible to use them. The 
format of the book is excellent, the type clear and easily read, and the author has 
included a number of interesting photographs from the family collection. 

This is not the comprehensive history of a typical California quicksilver mine 
that most historians would desire. The actual workings of the mine are covered 
very sketchily; the story after 1900 is fragmentary; important sources such as the 
company records and the county archives have not been explored. But within its 
limited scope the author has done a satisfactory job. She has included a wealth 
of colorful material which helps us appreciate family life in a small California 
mining camp—descriptions of the Christmas Eve dance, the company store, “China 
camp,” and the numerous road agents who preyed on the stages passing over 
Mount St. Helena. 


DIARY OF TITIAN RAMSAY PEALE, Oregon to California. Edited by 
Clifford Merrill Drury. Introduction by Carl S. Dentzel. Los Angeles: Glen 
Dawson, 1957. 85 pp. $10.00 

reviewed by 
WILLIAM A. DUFFEN 


The reviewer, a resident of Tucson, is a collector of Western American and Civil 
War materials. He is a teacher of American history at Catalina High School. 


In 1841, when Titian Ramsay Peale made the overland journey recorded in this 
diary, Oregon was as yet jointly occupied by Americans and British. California 
was under the rule of Mexico. There had been trips recorded to and from the Far 
West, but to that date no north-south journey had been described. This little diary 
furnishes observations made on such a journey during the months of September 
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and October, 1841, from the vicinity of the Umpquah in west-central Oregon to 
the present site of San Francisco. The operation was a side trip by several members 
of the famous exploring expedition under the command of Lieutenant Charles 
Wilkes, U.S.N. Peale, a member of the civil staff, was an artist-naturalist with the 
expedition. 

The introductory essay by Carl S. Dentzel, director of the Southwest Museum in 
Los Angeles, accounts for some twenty-five of the book’s eighty-five pages. Dentzel 
introduces Peale by way of Thomas Jefferson. The great Virginian’s intense feel- 
ing for things scholarly, including natural curiosities, threw him into association with 
the renowned artist, Charles Wilson Peale, who was the motivating force behind 
several scientific institutions. Titian Ramsay Peale, youngest son of the painter, 
grew up in an atmosphere of art and science at a time when the United States was 
expanding rapidly to the West. Young Peale took part in several expeditions prior 
to that with Wilkes. The year 1818 found him in Georgia and Florida, and in 
1819 he accompanied Major Stephen H. Long to the Rockies. In 1824 he returned 
to Florida to collect and sketch, and eight years later traveled into Colombia as a 
naturalist. Following the financial collapse of the Philadelphia Museum, of which he 
was manager, Peale spent twenty-three years as a patent examiner in Washington. 

Clifford Merrill Drury, a Presbyterian clergyman and professor of history in the 
San Francisco Theological Seminary, uncovered Peale’s diary while gathering 
material on the Wilkes expedition. His editing consists largely in correlating Peale’s 
entries with the account that appeared in the fifth volume of the 1845 edition of 
The Narrative of the expedition. Peale’s diary describes the country through which 
he passed, its native and European inhabitants and the customs of both. His close 
observations deal largely with natural phenomena, but he was not oblivious to 
events and personalities. 

Glen Dawson, the Los Angeles bookseller, has published a charming little volume 
with a cover illuminated by small coppertone illustrations of wildlife subjects. A 
fine portrait of Peale, with scenic and “detail” illustrations, are included, as well 
as a beautiful reproduction of a Peale water-color of the Rockies and a clear, sharp 
end-paper map of the Southwest. The book is a choice item for collectors of 
Western Americana. 


ON THE BLOODY TRAIL OF GERONIMO. By Lieutenant John 
Bigelow, Jr. Foreword, Introduction and Notes by Arthur Woodward. 
Los Angeles: Westernlore Press, 1959. 237 pp. $7.50. 


reviewed by 
BYRON C. MOORE 


The reviewer is a graduate student at the University of Arizona. 
Much has been written of the brief but violent period of the Apache wars in 


the Southwest. These efforts range up the literary scale from Anton Mazzanovich’s 
theatrical Trailing Geronimo to the treasure of John G. Bourke’s On the Border 
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with Crook. John P. Clum, General Miles, and even Geronimo have attempted 
in writing to define and justify their roles in this bloody epoch. In addition, count- 
less novels and scripts have sought to attract the vicarious adventurer with themes 
partly or wholly unrelated to the truths of existing conditions in this period. 

Whether truth or tale, relatively little has been said of the day-by-day activities 
and problems of the soldier who so fruitlessly pursued the elusive Apache. On the 
Bloody Trail of Geronimo, by Lieutenant John Bigelow, Jr., fills that void. Intro- 
duced and annotated by Arthur Woodward, an author of Western history in his 
own right, these chapters first appeared serially in Outing Magazine in 1886 and 
1887 under the title “After Geronimo.” Woodward's edition retains the original 
illustrations of Frederic Remington and other artists, well known in their time, 
whose interesting sketches present picturesque sidelights of Army life in Arizona 
in the early 1880's. 

For those primarily concerned with data on Geronimo, this book will prove 
something of a misnomer, as Lieutenant Bigelow’s direct references to this chief 
are rare. The wily leader is not positively identified as one of the “hostiles” tracked 
personally by Bigelow’s troops. For those interested in the details of early Army 
life, however, there will be no such disappointment. The author received his 
commission at West Point in 1877 and was assigned to “K” Company of the Tenth 
Cavalry, a Negro regiment. His observations of a cavalry regiment in the field, 
the country he traversed, and the people he met are clear, concise appraisals of 
existing conditions. Graphically Bigelow describes the forces at play on the desert: 
the limitations of man and horse in an exacting environment where one played 
tag with heat, dust and thirst—and a savage enemy. 

By no means timid or modest, Bigelow candidly and at times caustically expresses 
criticisms of military procedure that give insight into fundamental problems of 
Army administration seventy-five years ago. As Woodward suggests in his fore- 
word, such constructive criticism foreran and may indeed have contributed much 
to the betterment of the status of enlisted personnel in the Army. 

This attractive volume is the twelfth in Westernlore’s “Great West and Indian” 
series. The publishers are to be congratulated for their decision to present Bige- 
low’s long-forgotten narrative to modern readers. 


GRAND CANYON: Today and All Its Yesterdays. By Joseph Wood 
Krutch. New York: William Sloane Associates, 1958. 276 pp. $5.00. 


reviewed by 
EDWARD S. WALLACE 
Dr. Wallace, formerly a professor of history, is the author of General William 


Jenkins Worth (1953), The Great Reconnaissance (1955), Destiny and Glory 
(1957), and co-author of The Story of the U. S. Cavalry (1953). 


Nearly forty-three years ago this reviewer made the round trip on muleback 
down and up the Bright Angel Trail at the Grand Canyon in one day. Since then 
the trail has probably been improved, but in those days it was a rugged trip even 
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for a young man used to constant riding, and an experience, never forgotten, which 
created an unflagging interest in the Grand Canyon. For years I have read every- 
thing available on the great canyon but not until I read Mr. Krutch’s book have 
I found one which covers, within reason, all its multiple phases. The other books, 
many of them fascinating, are too specialized to give a broad general picture of 
this greatest of natural wonders. 

Mr. Krutch briefly gives the history of its discovery and exploration by white 
men throughout the centuries. If I can make any criticism, it is that he does not 
say enough about that extraordinary Connecticut Yankee, Lieutenant Joseph 
Christmas Ives of the U. S. Corps of Topographical Engineers, who led the first 
expedition of white men to the bottom of the canyon. Ives was educated at Yale 
and West Point, and wrote by far the most readable and entertaining of all the 
various official reports made by the exploring Army officers of the 1850's. Then, 
at the outbreak of the Civil War, this young New Englander entered the Confed- 
erate Army! The reason undoubtedly was that he had married a beautiful and 
charming Southern girl. The slogan “Never underestimate the power of a woman” 
was never more aptly illustrated. Ives became a colonel and served on the staff of 
President Jefferson Davis. One of his sons was said to have moved to Arizona; it 
would be interesting to know if any of his descendants live in that state today. 

Especially appealing in Krutch’s book are the frequent quotations from Henry 
David Thoreau to illustrate the madness of the present-day craze for conformity, 
the insanity of “togetherness” (that ghastly word), and the dread of the modern 
herd for solitude and quiet. Mr. Krutch rightly reflects and rejoices that the Grand 
Canyon is too big to be ever wholly changed by these degenerate tendencies. Thank 
heaven, he seems to imply, that the modern worshippers of noise, clamor, and 
ceaseless bustle, those who confuse quantity for quality, can never really change 
the vast silences and emptiness of the Grand Canyon, which will probably be about 
as it is long after mankind has followed the dinosaurs into oblivion. 

“The wilderness and the idea of the wilderness,” writes Mr. Krutch, “is one of 
the permanent homes of the human spirit.” To digress a bit, there must be a law 
of compensation. As the Southwest grows in population, New England, the home 
of Thoreau and Lieutenant Ives, is fast becoming again a wilderness. The jungle 
is taking over the abandoned farms and wild life is increasing by leaps and bounds; 
wolves and bears have even been reported in northern Vermont, where they have 
not been seen for over 150 years. And within a hundred miles of New York, it 
is possible to follow the Shepaug River for about seven miles in Connecticut with- 
out seeing a house or a human being, or hearing any man-made sound except the 
ubiquitous aeroplane overhead. True, the cities are growing—but they are becom- 
ing citadels connected by superhighways cut through a fast encroaching wilder- 
ness. Somehow there is something about it like the last days of Rome. Nature is 
coming back where man has relaxed his efforts. Perhaps this should cheer those 
who, like Mr. Krutch, deplore so much of so-called modern civilization. Certainly 
it would please Thoreau. 

If you are one of the minority who agree with Thoreau that “most men lead 
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lives of quiet desperation” and believe that most of the modern neuroses are caused 
by the clamor and screech of machinery, you will enjoy this book. And even if you 
are one of the modernists who like the exciting cacophony of life today, you will 
find in it a great deal of interesting information. It is an excellent book but, per- 
versely enough, without an index. 


CENTRAL ROUTE TO THE PACIFIC. By Gwinn Harris Heap. With 
Related Material on Railroad Explorations and Indian Affairs by Edward 
F. Beale, Thomas H. Benton, Kit Carson, and Col. E. A. Hitchcock, and 
in Other Documents, 1853-1854. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
LeRoy R. Hafen and Ann W. Hafen. Vol. 7 of The Far West and the 
Rockies, 1820-1875. Glendale: Arthur H. Clark Company, 1957. 346 
pp. $9.50 


reviewed by 
FREDERICK G. BOHME 


Dr. Bohme is a member of the department of history in the University of New Mexico. 


In 1853, when the national clamor for a transcontinental railroad was at its 
height, four major routes ranging from northern to southern parallels were sug- 
gested, each with its vociferous proponents. Senator Thomas Hart Benton advocated 
one of these, a central passage from St. Louis, in his home state of Missouri, to 
California via Colorado and Utah, “straight and smooth—not a mountain to be 
climbed, a river or swamp to be crossed, a hill to be tunnelled ... [{!}” (p. 42). 
While Secretary of War Jefferson Davis had been authorized to conduct investi- 
gations of all practicable routes, and Captain John Gunnison soon made an official 
survey of this central passage, Benton wished to make his own case as strong as 
possible. Accordingly, he organized two unofficial expeditions early in 1853 to 
make public reports on his pet project before Gunnison got to it—one by Edward 
Fitzgerald Beale, former Navy lieutenant and now Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs in California, and a second by his famous son-in-law, John C. Fremont. 

This book deals with the first expedition by Beale, who was on his way back 
to his post in California from Washington, D.C., and whom Benton persuaded to 
follow and report on the proposed central route while he was at it. Gwinn Harris 
Heap, a member of the expedition, was a cousin of Beale, who characterized him 
as “the noblest companion in the world, [who] shines brighter the more he is 
rubbed” (p. 295). Heap kept a daily journal which was published serially in the 
National Intelligencer, no doubt through Benton's influence, and which appeared 
in book form in 1854. The Hafens have reprinted this journal and its appendices, 
adding an introduction and some supplementary material on Beale’s subsequent 
activities in California. 

Beale and his party of eleven others left Westport, Missouri, on May 10, 1853. 
Guided by Antoine Leroux, a French trapper from Taos, they crossed the Plains 
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without difficulty, and stopped briefly in the San Luis Valley of Colorado after 
traversing Sangre de Cristo Pass. They then selected Cochetopa Pass (10,032 feet) 
to cross the Continental Divide, and proceeded via the Ute Trail in a westerly 
direction across fairly rugged country and swollen streams to the junction of the 
Uncompahgre and the Gunnison. After a near disaster trying to cross the Gunnison 
(which Heap calls the Grand) near the present town of Delta, Colorado, Beale 
sent Heap and six of the men to Taos for help and supplies. After Heap’s return 
and the subsiding of some of the streams, they moved on to the Green River. 
Following the Old Spanish Trail to the Mormon settlement in Utah’s “Dixie,” 
they crossed the Mohave Desert with little incident and descended Cajon Pass into 
Southern California. Heap’s journal and Beale’s report received wide publicity, but 
despite their efforts no railroad was ever built over the route they took. Indeed, 
modern highway systems have bypassed both of the most strategic parts of Beale’s 
survey, Cochetopa Pass and the Ute Trail. 

The Hafens have done an admirable job of editing both Heap’s journal and the 
separate account kept by Beale during Heap’s absence on the trip to Taos. The 
footnotes identify each campground, stream, and landmark in terms of today’s 
geography, and carefully correct most errors. The editors’ interest apparently did 
not extend to literature, for they have not called attention to Beale’s misquotation 
of Lovelace’s famous lines beginning “Stone walls do not a prison make... ” 
(p. 189). A good index and a foldout facsimile of a map in the 1854 edition are 
provided, but a twentieth century map with an overlay of the route would have been 
helpful. 

This volume retains Heap’s original appendices which consist of contemporary 
newspaper accounts, but the editors do not compare them with the original manu- 
scripts. The Hafens have printed additional accounts and letters relating to the 
route—again, curiously, using newspaper rather than manuscript sources—and a 
further appendix containing “Reports Relating to Indian Affairs.” This last deals 
with Beale’s work among the California Indians in 1853 and 1854. Even though 
heralded by the subtitle, the material appears out of place in this work and 
unrelated to the rest of the subject matter. The editors would have better served 
their purpose by perhaps substituting Gunnison’s official report—or the ones on 
Beale’s 1854 survey of the route from Fort Defiance, New Mexico, to the Colorado 
River, and his later expedition in 1858-1859 from Fort Smith, Arkansas to the 
Colorado. This is a typical Clark publciation, with their standard binding and 
heavy paper. The illustrations, including one of “General” Beale—he was a briga- 
dier-general of California militia—are all monochrome reproductions of those in 
Heap’s original volume. They suffer, however, by the loss of the beautiful tints 
in the 1854 edition. Likewise, that edition’s foldout map is reproduced, but with 
considerable loss of clarity. There are a number of “typos” in the volume: “Gwinn” 
(p. 13) should be “{Senator} Gwin,” as it appears correctly on p. 16; the “Con- 
gress 44” (p. 19) was undoubtedly the Congress, a 44-gun frigate not carrying its 
firepower as part of its name. These shortcomings, however, mar only slightly a 
welcome and readable reissue of one of the West’s better travel narratives. 
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THE EDITOR 


wishes to express his gratitude, and that of the University of Arizona, 
to the many hundreds of individuals and institutions throughout the 
United States that have subscribed to this new quarterly in advance 
of publication. Unexpected as it was, such spontaneous support has 


been most encouraging. In our desire to be worthy of it, we cordially 


invite your comments and queries. 
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